
Chapter IV 

A PARADISE DISTURBED 


I T WAS hardly to be expected that Bengal, a province so rich and 
prosperous that it was enviously known as the Paradise of India, 
should remain unruffled by the winds tliat were stirring the rest 
of India. The death of the emperor Aurangzeb in 1707 and the uncer- 
tainties of the imperial succession had had their effect there too. 

In 1701, the ruler, Murshid Kuli Khan — a Hindu convert to 
Islam— had been sent to Bengal by the emperor as his dirvan^ or 
revenue collector. His task had been to see tiiat tlie revenues were 
maintained and even expanded. The endless series of rebellions 
w'hich had occupied Aurangzeb for nearly forty years had shattered 
the economy of tlie empire and seriously reduced the revenues of the 
state. The new dirvan was fully aware that any increase in the 
revenues of the province depended on the commerce of the Euro- 
peans who traded in Bengal, that this commerce was, to use a 
modem phrase, the only growth-industry in the province. Unfor- 
tunately, Murshid Kuli Khan disliked Europeans and, according 
to a Muslim historian of the times, was jealous of their growing 
power. 

The first to feel the raw edge of his dislike were the English. In 
1701, in reprisal for alleged piracies, an embargo had been placed on 
all European traders in India. In Bengal, tlie diman chose to inter- 
pret it rather widely. In 1704 he seized the English Company’s 
‘factories’ at Patna, Kasimbazar and Rajmahal, and demanded a 
tribute of Rs 30,000 if he were to vacate them. After four years’ 
wrangling, the Company agreed to pay Rs 25,000. Before they had 
gone so far as to send the money, however, they heard of the 
emperor’s death — and refused to pay after all. The diwan replied 
that, as the emperor was dead, so too were the trade privileges he had 
granted. Before the Company would be allowed to trade again in 
Bengal, they would have to pay for permission. By 1713, the diman^s 
extortions had become so onerous that the English decided to send 
an embassy to the emperor in Delhi, to ask for his protection. It was 
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not tliat they really believed that Murshid KuH Klian— who had that 
year become mmah^ or governor of the province— would actually 
attack tlicm in an attempt to drive them out. On the contrary, they 
were pretty sure that they could hold out against anything he might 
send against tliem, for they had begun adding to the defences of 
Fort William in 1707 ‘whilst there is an interregnum and no one 
likely to take notice of what we are doing’. But it was not a battle 
they wanted. They were in Bengal for sound commercial reasons, to 
make profits for themselves and for their masters in London, What 
they wanted were the privileges of trade. They had last been granted 
these privileges by an imperial firman in 1690. According to Mughal 
practice, all such privileges were assumed to die with the emperor 
who had issued them, but the English, in theory any^vay, never 
accepted this. As far as they were concerned, a grant of trading rights 
was a permanent thing, and their unwillingness to accept Mughal 
practice caused a great deal of friction between English traders and 
Mughal officials. Still, the English were a pragmatic lot — at times. 
One of these times was the year 1713, when they reluctantly decided 
that in face of the namab's intransigence their only protection was to 
follow Mughal practice and obtain a new firman. 

It w'as not until tAVo years later, however, that an embassy led by 
John Surman and Edward Stephens crossed northern India from 
Calcutta to tlie Mughal imperial capital of Delhi, On its way it 
passed through territory where there was something approaching 
anarchy. The reign of Bahadur Shah, who had succeeded Aurangzeb, 
came to an end in 1712. During it, there had been comparative 
peace, but his death w^as the signal for a contest of succession in 
which the narpah of Bengal was, not unnaturally, involved. The 
English merchants expected the worst. When they heard of the 
emperor’s death, they agreed : ‘that we order all our officers of this 
garrison to be constantly in a readiness, and to see that all under 
them be ready. And that ammunition be put into the proper places, 
that are for that purpose on all bastions, and that we keep an 
extraordinary lookout, and that the gunner mount the mortars, and 
some great guns be placed on the curtains, also that the Buxie 
[paymaster] lay in good store of all sorts of grain, and provisions. As 
for the soldiers we have now about 200 besides officers, amongst 
which are about 140 stout Europeans, which with the Company’s 
servants and freemen of this place and the gunroome crew, we think 
will on any occasion be sufficient to defend this garrison.’ There had, 
however, been no need for defence, and though the situation still 
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remained fluid the British had decided to wait no longer before 
sending their embassy to the imperial court. Nevertheless, the 
embassy was not really sure what it was going to find when it finally 
arrived in Delhi. The obligatory gifts it carried to present to the 
emperor had originally been intended for Jahandur Shah, who 
succeeded to the throne in 1712. But he had been murdered in the 
following year, after a period of palace intrigue and violence. The 
new emperor, Farrukhsiyar, had close connections with Bengal, for 
his father had been narvab before Murshid Kuli Khan, and he had 
lived for some time at Murshidabad, the capital created and named 
after himself by the new narvab. 

When the embassy arrived in Delhi it found that there was still no 
real stability of power. The new emperor, whom they addressed as 
‘Lord of the World and the present age’ and to whom the president 
of Fort William was but ‘the smallest particle of sand’, was a puppet 
in the hands of his ministers. It took a good deal of patience and a 
good deal of bribery before the firman was finally obtained. The 
presents the embassy took with them were said to have cost 5(^30,000, 
and the total cost of the embassy was put at another 3^70,000. The 
amount at least demonstrates the value the Company put upon its 
trade in Bengal. 

The news that the firman had been granted reached Fort William 
in May 1717. At once the president and his council resolved: ‘It 
being necessary to make some publick rejoycing upon the advice we 
have received from Mr. Surman and that all the country may know 
OMx firmans are actually in Mr. Surman’s possession. Agreed that 
next Wednesday we make a public dinner for all the Company’s 
servants and a loud noise with our cannon and conclude the day with 
bonfires and other demonstrations of joy which we know will be 
taken notice of in the Wacka [newswriters’ reports] and other publick 
news papers.’ 

On the surface, the British had obtained not only a restatement of 
their earlier privileges but the grant of some new ones as well. The 
way these had been worded, however, was imprecise. The firman 
stated, for example, that ‘all goods and necessaries which their [the 
Company’s] factors . . . bring or carry away either by land or water’ 
were to be free of customs duties. It was not made clear whether this 
applied to the goods of the Company alone or to the goods of its 
factors as well, a detail which was to cause considerable trouble. 
There was also a clause permitting the Company to acquire thirty- 
eight villages around Calcutta and calling upon the narvab to sanction 
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xt. thxs a direct order ik>!ri the erAperor, or was it left to the 
to msho his ov,ti dedsian : Finsih*, die. n.rr-.;.' was to sllow die 
CompAiiy to use. the rov-Al mint for mAhing coins out of the. bnliion it 




by weight to the state mint and receive local coinage in reram. Yet 
the wording of the new was once more nnsatisfActon'. Use of 

the mint was to be granted only *if it be not against die ling' s interest'. 
Obviously, the ::.nr.;c would be able to make of this what he chose. 
The tira'cFs decisions were quite straightferward— no right to 
coin money, and certainly no unrestricted cnstoms-free trade. The 
instmetions of the drr:r<'; were theretore pronounced applicable only 
to die Company's onm goods and not to those of its servants. This 
was a \'er}* prohtable niling, not to the nr~jc but to die castoms 
ofSdals. Go-ods in transit had to be examined to determine whether 
thev were the Comnanv's own or the nrivate rroperti' of its eni- 




tam, 
a situ-: 
open confiict. 

The also relused to allow the Company to take over the 

thirty-eight \illages around Calcutta. The Company, struggling to 
erdarce its possessions, bourfit land thtouch nominees — its own 
native employees — but continued to pretend that tne only ianu 
revenue it owee was tnat tor tne tnree Muages vrnicn Ovv-i 
granted lecalh' in i6o?. The namac, who vras not unaware ot wnat 

s, ^ 

went on. demanded various payments to square tne accounts ana ine 
Q>mpany had to pay out, though not in full, at intervals over tne 
next ibrtN' \'cars as the trice of beinc allowed to condnue to trace at 
an. ' ' 

Here were the fbundadons of all the resentments between me 
English and the rclers of Bengal whtdi w'ere to bmak into open 
hc^dlip* in 1756. The Comtcany, at least through its cm.rjovccs-- 
and. in the.ca-ruh's e\*es, there wis no disdnedon benveen them and 
the Com.pany they represented — condstently detrauded the gowm- 
ir.ent of the re%-enuts due to i: 'oy passing otf private trade as Com- 
pany's and thus evading day. Then diere wus the pretence mat the 
Com.ranv wjs not the real owner of the land it was constantly 
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acquiring through its nominees. The Company, in turn, resented 
the constant bribes it had to pay state officials and the frequent 
demands for tribute by tlie nawab. There was also a constant shor- 
tage of coined money, which made it verj' difficult to carry on trade 
when all transactions were made in cash. The latter situation, how- 
ever, was to have long-term advantages for the British. In their quest 
for coin they were forced to turn to native bankers, and it was to be 
these hard-headed men of business who, in 1757, invited them into a 
conspiracy to overthrow the uarvab. 

The dominant figure among the bankers was the Jagat Setli, 
which title, meaning Banker of the World, had been awarded to one 
Manik Chand in 1715 by a grateful emperor Farrukhsiyar. Manik 
Chand had been responsible for a loan of Rs 10,000,000 which had 
helped considerably in gaining Farrukhsiyar his tlirone, Manik 
Chand was an Oswal, a member of a mercantile community origina- 
ting in the Rajputana in Avestern India which had spread throughout 
the country in the seventeenth century, Manik Chand’s father had 
chosen to go to Bengal. The family were not Hindus but Jains, 
members of a sect which had broken away from orthodox Hinduism 
in the sbctli-century b.c., about the same time as the foundation of 
Buddhism. Though Buddhism had virtually disappeared from 
India, the Jains had survived, even if their numbers remained \try 
small. Their influence, however, was great, because they had turned 
to trade and banking. 

In Bengal, Manik Chand early attached himself to Murshid Kuli 
Khan and had profited from his foresight. His banking house had 
branches at Calcutta, Dacca, Patna, and Benares. He himself died 
shortly after receiving his title from the emperor, but his adopted 
son remained the nawab^s banker, the treasurer of the government. 
Under his control was the Murshidabad mint. The revenue collec- 
tors made their payments to him. The Europeans were forced to do 
business with him, as they had done with his father. Though the 
English had tried over and over again to persuade the naivab to 
change his mind and grant them the right to mint their own coin, and 
though they had bribed some of his officers to attempt to influence 
him, they were always unsuccessful. In 1721, one of the nawab's 
officials informed them that ‘while Futtichund [Fateh Chand, the 
son of Manik Chand] is so great with the mrpab, they can have no 
hopes of that grant, he alone having the sole use of the mint, nor 
dare any other shroff [money-changer] or merchant buy or coin a 
rupee’s Avorth of silver’. The English therefore had no alternative but 
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to sell their bullion — ^which usually came in the form of French or 
Spanish crowns— at the price Fateh Chand fixed. Though there 
were frequent disputes over the price the bankers offered, relations 
between them seem to have been based on mutual trust and respect. 

Relations between the banker and the nawab^ however, may not 
have been quite so firmly based. The emperor Farrukhsiyar had been 
murdered in 1719 and so, within the same year, had t^vo of his 
successors. The kingmakers at Delhi had placed yet another prince 
on the throne, but this time they miscalculated, and their puppet 
turned on them. The new emperor, not unexpectedly, was short of 
money and, no doubt because of the uncertain state of northern 
India, there appears to have been a general shortage of coin. But 
despite the upheavals in Delhi, the monarchy not only commanded 
the respect of many of its governors but also the revenue of some of 
the provinces. In northern India, at least, there was still the possi- 
bility that an emperor might wield enough force to put down any 
rebellion. The emperor pressed Murshid Kuli Khan for funds. The 
mwah of Bengal was not in favour with the new emperor, nor with 
the new emperor’s chief minister, and the money had to be found. 
It was said that the mwah took what he needed forcibly from his 
banker. 

This was not a particularly wise move on the part of the nawah. 
The loosening of authority at Delhi and the feeling that change was 
in the air was beginning to affect those who wielded power in the 
provinces. Bengal, like the rest of the Mughal empire, was ruled by 
a foreign minority. This ruling elite was not only racially different 
but of a different religion from the majority of the population. The 
majority had never counted for much, and Hindu nobles and 
landowners had rarely allowed religion to separate them from the 
profit that friendship with their rulers brought. But that appHed only 
when there was real profit to be made. As the military power of the 
Mughal emperor gradually weakened and as one-time governors of 
provinces set up what were in fact independent states, there was a 
place for kingmakers. In central India, it was the Hindu Marathas 
who were groping towards power. In Bengal, it was the faction of 
Hindu nobles and Jain bankers. 

Towards the end of Murshid Kuli Khan’s life he began to sense 
the veiled threat of rebellion, -which he believed came from Hindu 
elements. There was a certain amount of religious persecution. The 
families of Hindu landholders who had defaulted on their revenue 
payments had been forcibly converted to Islam. It was notliing 
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particularly serious, nor was it part of a general policy of oppression, 
but it did add another area of tension. 

The nawaVs relations with the British remained a mixture of 
coercion and cordiality. Local officials interfered with the Company’s 
trade, and appeals to the narvab sometimes resulted only in increased 
interference. The British sought the aid of Fateh Chand. In Novem- 
ber 1723 they sent their native broker to the banker ‘to represent the 
unjust treatment, that he may use his interest with the nabob not to 
persist therein and thereby oblige us to have recourse to our military 
force, M'hich we should do if he continued to impede our Hon’ble 
Master’s affairs’. But Fateh Chand was apparently not prepared to 
intervene. The trouble on this occasion had arisen over the Com- 
pany’s trading station at Malda, and though the British defeated the 
iiawab^s troops and blockaded the river the only real effect of this 
activity was to harm their own trade. The whole matter was finally 
settled when the British paid up once more, and relations improved 
— but not for long. There was serious trouble again in 1726. This 
time the namab demanded tribute for the Company’s disguised 
holdings of land around Calcutta. The Company’s vakil (or native 
agent) at Murshidabad was arrested in order to give point to the 
demand, and one of the narvaFs officials threatened to treat all the 
Company’s native merchants in the same way. This, of course, 
would have reduced the British to commercial impotence as they 
relied entirely on native intermediaries. The naxpaFs officials did 
seize native merchants, and the British once again responded by 
closing the river at Fort William. This time with the aid of Fateh 
Chand, the matter was settled and once again a compromise was 
worked out which included a payment to the narvab and the release 
of the prisoners. It was a typical episode in Anglo-Indian relations. 
The British were making themselves rich on the trade of Bengal, and 
were at the same time doing their best do defraud the namab of 
revenue. It was only proper that they should be made to pay in some 
way. 

The namab did not, of course, discriminate only against the British. 
The French and Dutch were subject to the same tactics, but because 
their trade was small in comparison, they themselves preferred — for 
the time being, at least — to play along with the namab. 

In June 1727, Murshid Kuli Khan died. He had hoped to be 
succeeded by his daughter’s son, Sarfaraz Khan, but his son-in-law, 
Shuja-ud-din, moved with great speed and seized power before 
Sarfaraz could claim it. Shuja had prepared his way by extracting 
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the appointment of governor from the emperor in Delhi, and it seems 
that he had the support of Fateh Chand. Though Fateh Chand had 
undoubted influence with the emperor, he does not appear to have 
used it in a positive sense to further Shuja-ud-din’s cause, but there 
is oblique evidence that, even while Murshid Kuli Klhan was alive, 
he advised against recognizing the claims of Sarfaraz. 

Shuja-ud-din’s reign was one of reasonable stability, although there 
was a revival of court rivalries. Various parties were manoeuvring 
for power, among them mo brothers— Alivardi Khan and Haji 
Ahmad — as well as the new iiamaFs chief minister, a Hindu, Alam 
Chand, and the banker Fateh Chand. 

During this period the Company came into conflict vith Fateh 
Chand over a debt incurred by its broker. As usual, it tried to acquire 
friends at court, presenting Ae narpaFs son with a valuable horse, 
and reminding other nobles — ^using gifts as a stimulus — that they 
had at one time or another professed friendship for the Company. 
But these activities had no success. Fateh Chand was too powerful at 
court, and, in any case, many of those to whom the Company had 
appealed w'ere members of the same faction. Naturally, they stuck 
together, though they did not refuse the gifts. As always, a com- 
promise was reached. The British had no alternative, even though 
the debt incurred by their broker had not been contracted with their 
knowiedge or approval. Fateh Chand believed that it had been, Bo^ 
sides had some virtue in their case, but the compromise resulted m 
a loss for Fateh Chand, and though the British were pleased at 
having to pay less than had been decided originally, they had made 
a great error in ofiending the banker. When next there w'as a dispute 
between the Company and the mwah, Fateh w'as unwilling to help. 

The British continued to put at least some faith in Sarfaraz Khan 
and were guardedly optimistic when, in 1739, he succeeded the 
father who had forestalled him twelve years earlier. But they were 
mistaken in the new nawah. Sarfaraz confirmed his father’s ministers 
in office and Fateh Chand remained the treasurer of the state. The 
chief minister, Alam Chand, died soon afterwards, however, and 
was replaced by Haji Ahmad — ‘prime minister and great favourite , 
as he was called. On the principle that the English Company s 
privileges had lapsed at the death of Shuja-ud-din, Haji Ahmad 
demanded a large sum for their renewal. Later, he requested the 
customary presents when the emperor confirmed Sarfaraz as nawah. 
Once more, the British paid up. So, too, did the French and Dutch. 
Then, under pressure from his supporters, who believed quite 
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reasonably that they should benefit from their masters high office, 
Sarfaraz Khan replaced Haji Ahmad and reduced Fateh Chand’s 
position at court In tlicorj’, the Company might have been expected 
to benefit from tlicsc changes, but no advantages materialized. 

Soon there ^vas a conspiracy under way designed to replace Sar- 
faraz Klian by Alivardi Khan. Alivardi Khan already had a base 
from which to seize control of Bengal. In 1736, aided by Fateh 
Chand’s influence at the court of Delhi, he had been appointed 
governor of Bihar, and from there he moved swiftly against Munshi- 
dabad in April 1740. In the .same montli, he defeated and killed 
Sarfaraz at Gheira. Fateh Chand’s influence at Delhi once more 
proved invaluable, and Alivardi received a firmui legitimizing his 
position as r,a:rah of Bengal. 

Tills need, by an active conqueror, for a piece of parclimcnt 
bestowed by an emperor who had himself only just regained his 
throne after an invasion by the Persian king, Nadir Shah, and who 
— in comparison with Alivardi Khan — was essentially powerless, 
underlines the peculiar position of the Mughal throne in the politics 
of cightccntli-ccntur}- India. Adventurers might be fully prepared to 
dispute parts of his empire with tiic emperor, but once they had 
taken them ai\'ay from him tlicy expected, and were prepared to pay 
for, his approval. Alivardi bought such approval by promising that 
the imperial revenues would still be paid when he had placed him- 
self on the throne of Bengal. 

Alivardi Khan was a ruler of .some Mgour and perception, but tlie 
times were against him. No sooner had he established himself at 
Murshidabad than he was forced to defend the province against 
invasion. In 1742 the Alarathas, v.ho had become the leading native 
power in India, turned their attention to Bengal. Alivardi managed 
to beat them off, but not before .Munshidabad and otlier cities had 
been plundered. In the following year, there was anotlier invasion. 
This time there was dissension in the Alaratlia ranlrs and the invasion 
was repulsed. In 1744 the Maratltas came again and turned back onh 
after Alivardi had tsventv-one of their commanders murdered— -^t a 
peace conference. The halt lasted until the following year. This time, 
Aiivardi’s .Afghan nobles and mercenaries deserted him and^ sided 
^ith the Marathas. Conflict with the .Marathas continued incon- 
clusively until 1751 v,-hen Alivardi was forced to compromise and 
cede the district of Orissa to them as well as agreeing to pay an 
annual tribute. ^ ^ 

The disturbance of the normal life of the country or near v 
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decade seriously disrupted the economy. The constant need for 
money led to extortionate demands on the merchants and landhol- 
ders, most of whom were Hindus, and a continuous squeeze on tlie 
European traders. The way Alivardi had taken over the throne in the 
first place had also antagonized a large number of the nobles. 
Together, the effect of internal and external pressures was to loosen 
even further the unity of the ruling classes. Alivardi seems to have 
trusted only the Hindus about him, and the influence of tlie Hindu 
faction increased considerably during his reign. 

During the Maratha incursions, the nawah encouraged the Euro- 
peans to increase the fortification of their settlements. The French 
erected defences around their principal factory at Chandernagore, 
and the Dutch did the same at Chinsurah. Botli places were on the 
river Hugh, upstream from the English settlement at Fort William, 
Calcutta. In 1743, the English began work on a moat round tlie 
northern part of Calcutta which came to be knowi as the Maratha 
Ditch. The nawah^ however, had no intention of allowing the Euro- 
peans to become too strong and when, after he had finally settled 
matters Avith the Maratlias, the English or the French asked his 
permission to increase tlieir defences, he replied : ‘You are merchants, 
what need have you of a fortress ? Being under my protection, you 
have no enemies to fear.’ 

But it was not the nawab^ or even tlie Maratlias, that the Europeans 
feared. They feared each other. The IVar of the Austrian Succession 
in Europe, and tlie failure of tlie French and English Companies to 
remain neutral in India, had led to what was in effect a French 
victory, even tliough it appeared as if tlie English had had ever)^- 
tliing tlicy lost returned to diem by die Treaty of Aix 4 a-Chapelle in 

^748- 

The nawah was fully aware of what was going on in die south and 
was determined that die conflict should not be allowed to spread to 
Bengal. This he made perfeedy clear to both French and English. 
Unfortunately, die English did not believe diat die tiawab lyas 
capable of defending diem against die French. His protection 
might be adequate against the French in Bengal, but could not 
widistand a determined onslaught by French forces from outside, 
Sucli an attack was by no means impossible. Dupleix, after his 
successes in die soudi, vTOte to Bussy in 1751: ‘Nodiing can be 
easier dian to humble die pride of diat man [Alivardi Klian] whose 
troops are as wordiless as diose you already know. By sending to 

Bengal, Balasore or Masulipatam four to five hundred men , . .[imdj 
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some light artillcr}' . . . tliat is all you would need in Bengal, where 
tlierc isn’t a single fort and the whole countiy* lies open to the first 
glance. By taking a few precautions we could make ourselves masters 
of Hugh.’ And again, a couple of months later: ‘The nawah is hated 
there because of his vexations. The English and the Dutch arc not 
in a position to give him any help ... I defy them to furnish more 
than tlirce hundred soldiers. . . . You are alone strong enough to 
become tlic master of tlic countiy which is ripe for invasion because 
of tlie tjTanny of the present government.’ 

Both the French and English knew that the peace of 1748 was 
only a pause in the conflict, but among both countries’ nationals in 
India there was a division between tliosc with real — though ill- 
conceived — national ambitions and those who believed that an 
arrangement could be arrived at, on a purely local level, so that tlic 
profits of private trade need not be interrupted. The Directors of 
the East India Company in London were anxious to protect tlieir 
propert)' from the French. They instructed tlicir employees in 
Bengal to increase their defences, even if tlic vaivah forbade it. In 
1752, they told Fort William to form a militia, and two years later 
sent fifty-nine pieces of artillcr)’. At the same time, they advised their 
agents not to interfere in the internal politics of Bengal, however 
attractive the prospects might seem. ‘Tlic death of the nawah,' they 
wrote, ‘is an event that may on account of his great age be daily 
expected and as it is highly probable [that] it may be attended with 
great confusion and troubles in the province before anotlicr can be 
securely seated; we, tlicrcforc, recommend to you whenever it 
happens to take all prudent measures to preserve our possessions, 
effects and privileges and standing upon defense to observe to the 
utmost of your power to the strictest neutrality between the com- 
petitors.’ 

At least part of this was known to the nawah. His aim was to avoid 
any possible conflict between the French and the English by frighten- 
ing both of them into keeping the peace witli occasional shows of 
force, though these were always kept below the level of provocation. 
The Europeans were a source of revenue of which he had no inten- 
tion of depriving himself by some foolish action. Several of his 
courtiers advised him to sequester tlie Europeans property but he 
would not listen to them. To Mir Jafar, one of his most trusted 
generals, he was reported to have compared the Europeans to a hive 
of bees ‘of whose honey you might reap the benefit’. If th 
were disturbed, however, ‘they would sting you to death . 
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Khan was profoundly aware of the growing strength of the Euro- 
peans and treated them with his own brand of caution. When his 
nephew voiced support of the general, Mustafa Khan, in believing 
that it would be an easy matter to despoil the Europeans of their 
riches, Alivardi replied : ‘My child, Mustafa Khan is a soldier, and 
wishes us to be constantly in need of his services, but how come you 
to join in his request ? What have the English done against me that I 
should use them ill ? It is not difficult to extinguish fire on land; but 
should the sea be in flames, who can put them out? Never listen to 
such advice as his for the result would probably be fatal.’ 

Nevertheless, Alivardi did not hesitate to show the Europeans 
who was master. When, in 1749, the English Commodore Griffin 
seized the goods of an Armenian merchant — ^who promptly appealed 
to the uawab for aid — ^Alivardi sent soldiers to the English factories 
and prevented them from trading for six months until they accepted 
his terms for a settlement. The French commander, Bussy, approa- 
ched him for an alliance and was rejected, and when Alivardi heard 
of the death of Nasir Jang in the Deccan in 1750 he threatened to 
seize the French factories in Bengal and drive their merchants out of 
his territories. 

The French in Bengal were careful not to antagonize the mmb. 
When he told them to stop fortifying their factories, they stopped. 
Part of the reason for this was that the French were short of funds in 
Bengal, and most of such money as was available had to be spent in 
trade. The French merchants, too, were somewhat more diplomatic 
in relations with the namaFs officials. Furthermore, they hoped that 
one day the nawab would decide to crush the British, which would 
leave the field clear for them; in the meantime, it was in their 
interest to placate the nawab and hang on until the time came for 
them to act in Bengal as they had done on the south. 

The balance of hostility in Bengal, however, was constandy being 
pushed out of true by the headstrong attitudes of the English. The 
merchants of Fort William were forceful and even decisive in their 
commerce, but they had little or no knowledge of military affairs and 
certainly no political sense. They constructed fortifications, usually 
of little military value, and without the nawaFs permission; thus 
they offended him without achieving any compensating increase m 
their ability to defend themselves in case of attack. More importam, 
they flouted the custom of the country over their holdings of land. 

In addition to the subterfuges they employed in order to cover up 
their ownership, they arrogated certain rights which simply did not 
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exist according to Indian practice. In Bengal the zamiudar^ or land- 
holder, was merely an agent of the tiawab, who collected the revenues 
for him and maintained law and order. The mmah retained sovereign 
rights, and in the final analysis the land belonged to him. The 
Company, however, regarded itself as sovereign on its own property. 
Its employees collected taxes, charged their own customs duties on 
goods coming into Calcutta, operated their own courts of law, and 
generally behaved as if they were politically autonomous. On a 
number of occasions they gave asylum to persons accused of crimes 
in the narvah's territor}' and refused to surrender tliem to his officials. 
"Wffien, in 1756, the nawah demanded, according to custom, the 
estates of two of his subjects who had died intestate in Calcutta, the 
English refused to comply. The Council explained its reasons in a 
letter to the Court of Directors in London: ‘We can not think of 
subjecting our flag and protection to so much contempt as to aban- 
don our tenants and inhabitants and permit their estates and proper- 
ties to be seized and plundered ... in case this demand is not laid 
aside we shall be under necessity to withdraw our factory and take 
proper measures to secure our employees from these impositions 
. . . we have taken to submit rather to a stoppage of our business 
than suffer this protection of our flag to grow contemptible.’ 

This letter was written just t\vo weeks before Alivardi Khan, then 
eighty-two years of age, had an attack of dropsy which was to prove 
fatal. During his illness, the British granted asylum in Calcutta to 
one Krishna Das, who brought with him his family and treasure to 
the value of over Rs 5,000,000. This act was to precipitate a series of 
events, some tragic, all significant, which were to lead in the end to 
the British conquest of Bengal. 



Chapter V 

PERSONALITIES AND POWERS 

A^LIV ARDI KHAN died on April lo, 1756. His private life 
^^•3S described by a contemporarj' Englishman, RobertOrme, 
_Z_ J\.as ver}' different from that of the usual ‘Mahometan prince in 
Indostan; for he was always extremely temperate, had no pleasures, 
kept no seraglio, and always lived the husband of one wife’. But his 
public hfe, Orme added, was ‘sufficiently delineated by his actions’, 
which showed him to be basicall}* verj* much the same as any other 
Indian ruler of the time. He was ruthless in defending his own 
position and had built up around himself a faction he could trust; 
his apparent strength kept rivalries under control. But there were 
real weaknesses beneath the fagade of the jiawaFs power. It needed 
only a weak ruler for these to become apparent. 

During the last few' years of his reign, Mvardi Khan’s favourite at 
court was Mirza Muhammad, son of the nawah's brother, Haji 
Ahmad. One source gives the date of the boy’s birth as 1729, while 
another makes it 1736, the year in which AhVardi received the 
appointment of governor of Bihar. The year 1736 was the beginning 
of Alivardi’s good fortune, which led to his assumption of the govern- 
ment of Bengal, and it is suggested that if the boy was bom in tHs 
auspicious 5'ear it may have been the reason why Alivardi chose him 
as his successor. Whatever the actual date of Alirza Muhammad’s 
birth, Alivardi adopted him as his successor in 1752 or 1753* 

It was on the occasion of his adoption that Mirza Muhanunad 
received the name of Siraj-ud-daula, ‘the lamp of the state’. Neither 
his temperament nor his reputation seem to have lived up to this 
tide. An English observer described him as ‘violent, passionate, of 
great ambition tinctured with avarice’. The mildness of this judg- 
ment becomes apparent when it is compared with what one of his 
own relatives, the historian Ghulam Husain Khan — ^who provides 
much of the available information about Siraj-ud-daula ^had to say 
about him. ‘Alaldng no distinction between vice and virtue, and 
paying no regard to the nearest relations, he carried defilement 
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wherever he went, and, like a man alienated in his mind, he made the 
houses of men and women of distinction the scenes of his profligacy, 
wthout minding cither rank or station. In a little time he became as 
detested as Pharaoh, and people on meeting him by chance used 
to say, “God save us from him”.’ 

Though it must be borne in mind that Ghulam Husain was a 
partisan of Shaukat Jang, another claimant to the throne, the general 
view of the time seems to support his opinion. Alivardi was certainly 
not blind to the faults of his adopted heir but, although Ghulam 
Husain records that he said, in the presence of the court, that ‘as 
soon as he himself was dead, and Siraj-ud-daula should succeed 
him, tlie hat-men [Europeans] would possess themselves of all the 
shores of India’, the only precaution he took was to make Siraj-ud- 
daula swear on tlic Koran that he would abstain from alcohol. 
Siraj-ud-daula rigidly kept this promise but, according to certain 
contemporaries, it was too late — his mind was already aficctcd by 
acute alcoholism. 

Siraj-ud-daula had not been the only possible heir. There were 
others with better claims. A long series of deaths, however — both 
natural and contrived — had left only two who might have disputed 
Siraj-ud-daula’s succession. These were his cousin, Shaukat Jang, 
and the infant Murad-ud-daula. Alivardi took precautions to ensure 
that his favourite’s succession to the throne should not be challenged, 
by surrounding him with powerful supporters — the court bankers; 
Mir Jafar, the commander-in-chief, who was married to Alivardi’s 
half-sister; and the minister Rai Durlabh, a Hindu. Rai Durlabh was 
bought with costly gifts, but Mir Jafar, a man of considerable 
attainment, proved in batde, and knoum for his honesty and loyalty, 
simply swore on the Koran. Siraj-ud-daula’s aunt, Ghasita Begum, 
had adopted Murad-ud-daula, and all Alivardi’s attempts to reconcile 
aunt and nephew failed, but by the time he died he had done every- 
thing else possible to ensure that Siraj-ud-daula should succeed him. 

Contrary to all expectations, at least among the Europeans, 
Siraj-ud-daula did succeed to the throne without opposition. Unfor- 
tunately, the English in particular had gone out of their way to 
offend the new nawah. According to the French merchant, Jean 
Law: ‘The violent character of Siraj-ud-daula and the general 
hatred for him had given many people the idea that he could never 
become suhadar [ruler]. Among others the English thought so. They 
never addressed themselves to Siraj-ud-daula for their business in 
the durbar [court], but on the contrary avoided all communications 
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with him. On certain occasions they refused him admission into their 
factory at Kasimbazar and their country houses, because, in fact, 
this c\’ccssivcly blustering and impertinent young man used to 
break the furniture, or if it pleased him, take it away.’ 

It is possible that, after Alivardi’s death, the English were in fact 
intriguing with some of the possible contenders for power. There is 
no sur\'iving evidence, for or against. Even while Alivardi was still 
alive, Siraj-ud-daula had claimed that they were plotting with 
Ghasita Begum, and had offered to prove it. Alivardi apparently 
declared tliat he did not believe it, but it is obvious that Siraj-ud- 
daula did and continued to do so. 

Some of the English at Calcutta had been convinced that, as the 
Begum had bought a large number of influential supporters, she 
would be able to keep Siraj-ud-daula from the tlirone. In this, as in 
so many of their appreciations of affairs in Bengal, they were hope- 
lessly wrong. During Alivardi’s last illness, Ghasita Begum retired 
to a moated palace known as the Moti Jhil, with her lover and a large 
fortune in gold and jcweller}^ There she began to collect an army, 
apparently w'ith tlie intention of backing not Murad-ud-daula but 
Shaukat Jang. In this she had die support of Siraj-ud-daula’s 
nominal adherent, Mir Jafar. Her agents tried to recruit European 
soldiers, and it was reported diat a certain Corporal Bailey had 
joined her Avith some European deserters. Immediately on the death 
of the iiarvab^ Siraj-ud-daula sent his widoAV, Avho Avas Ghasita 
Begum’s sister, to persuade the Begum to submit. Alivardi’s AvidoAV 
Avas accompanied by the banker Mahtab Rai, Avho had succeeded to 
the title of Jagat Seth Avhen his father, Fateh Chand, died in 1744 
and been confirmed in this honour four years later by the Mughal 
emperor, Ahmad Shah. 

The tAA^o emissaries Avere successful in persuading the Begum to 
give in. As she had been deserted by her principal military officers 
she had very little alternative; the rest of the conspirators AA'ere so 
suspicious of one another that they Avere unAvilling to make a move in 
her support. The Begum agreed to surrender on condition that sie 
could keep her treasure and that her lover’s life should be spare 
But Siraj-ud-daula intended to lose no opportunity of humiliating 
possible opposition. The Begum Avas ordered to retire to the harem, 
her lover Avas banished, and her fortune carried off to swe t le 
mwaFs treasury. A proportion of the loot AA^as, in fact, used to ity 
off tlie mrvab of Oudh, the Mughal emperor’s chief minister, ro 
AA'hom Siraj-ud-daula feared attack. 
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With at least one major source of opposition satisfactorily elimi- 
nated, the new naivab turned his attention to his own court. Mir 
Jafar, who was undoubtedly involved in the Begum’s conspiracy, 
was replaced by Mir Madan, a Hindu, and spies were set to watch 
his movements. Another Hindu, Mohan Lai, whom Jean Law later 
described as ‘the greatest scoundrel the earth has ever borne and 
worthy minister of such a master’, became chief minister. He was 
apparently an enemy of the Jagat Seth, and there was an almost 
immediate coolness in relations between the banker and the court 
though no open break. Rai Durlabh continued to enjoy the nawaFs 
favour. 

The ripples of Ghasita Begum’s conspiracy touched the English as 
well. About the same time as Siraj-ud-daula was taking action against 
the Begum, he also sent an emissary to Calcutta with a letter 
demanding that Krishna Das be handed over. This man, who had 
arrived in Calcutta in March 1756 with his family and a substantial 
amount of treasure, was the son of Raj Ballabh, the revenue admini- 
strator in Dacca. Raj Ballabh was more than just an official; he had 
been an assistant to Ghasita Begum’s husband, and after his death, 
had acquired considerable influence over the widow. Early in 1756, 
Raj Ballabh had been asked to submit his revenue accounts for 
inspection and auditing, as it was believed that he had been em- 
bezzling money which rightfully belonged to the nawab. While the 
accounts were under inspection, Raj Ballabh asked William Watts — 
head of the English factory at Kasimbazar — to take his son into the 
protection of the English fort at Calcutta. 

Watts immediately consulted the governor of Fort William, 
Roger Drake, who gave his permission. He gave it with such speed 
and apparent lack of consideration of the possible consequences that 
it appeared as yet another of those fatal political indiscretions for 
which the English were becoming notorious. The decision certainly 
helped to convince Siraj-ud-daula that the English were committed 
to Ghasita Begum. There is a possibility that some of the English 
had been bribed. The French were sure of it, though they may have 
been prejudiced, and the Court of Directors in London later put 
their own suspicions into writing. They had been, they said, 
informed on good authority that two of our servants of con- 
siderable rank actually received from Klrishna Das upwards of 
fifty thousand rupees for our protecting his person against S* 
ud-daula’. 

Shortly before Alivardi Khan died, William Watts 
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was close to the capital, Murshidabacl, and who had spies at court — 
came to the conclusion that Siraj-ud-dnula’s chances of succeeding 
to tlic throne were good enough to make it advisable for the British 
to be cautious. \\'atts wrote to Calcutta and suggested that Krishna 
I^as should be asked to leave, as his presence there might cause some 
unncccssar)- friction in relations with Siraj-ud-daula. Though some 
members of the Council at Fort William supported Watts, Governor 
Drake overruled them. 

I'his conflict within the Council was S}'mptomatic of the divisions 
and enmities wliich c.vistcd among the British merchants in Bengal. 
No doubt the c.vigcncics of the climate lieightcncd men’s tempers, 
and when those tempers were already sensitive to insult, imagined or 
real, clashes were inevitable. Pride and avarice may be said to have 
been the most common vices of the British in India. When they 
were added to a weak and indecisive character, the consequences 
could be di.snstrous. Governor Drake Jiad just such a character. He 
was only thirty-four years old, but his appointment he owed to 
seniority, it being the custom for the merchant who had been longest 
in the factor}' to become its chief. Drake had held his appointment 
since 1752, but by 1756 he had still not been confirmed by the Court 
of Directors in London. His autliority, therefore, was often flouted 
by the otlicr merchants in a way which, as one of them said, ‘made 
him also appear cheap among tlie natives’. His position was further 
undermined by the fact that, when his wife died, he married her 
sister. The same writer commented that this could ‘never be for- 
given him, for the crime was not only itself bad but that after every 
man of character and sense shunned and avoided him, and was the 
means of his running after and keeping very indifferent company, 
and of committing a thousand little mean-nesses and low actions, far 
unbecoming any man, much more a governor’. 

Calcutta \vas, in effect, administered by two members of Counci , 
Manningham and Frankland — ^^vho were only interested in mamg 
their o^vn fortunes — and by Holwell, the magistrate. It is possib e 
that Drake’s attitude in the Krishna Das affair may have been 
motivated by a desire to ignore his fellow-councillors’ advice, ut 
whatever his reasons he refused Siraj-ud-daula’s demand to surren 
der the man. He even went further. The bearer of the letter, Narayan 
Singh, was ejected from Calcutta on Governor Drake’s instructions, 
on the grounds that he had entered the town like a thief and a s|^, 
‘and not like one in the public character he pretended as bearing t ^ 
[mmaFs] orders’. It was alleged that Drake actually tore up t e 
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mwaFs letter and threw it in the emissarj^’s face, although this seems 
to have been an invention of his enemies, 

Drake had no real excuse for regarding Narayan Singh as a spy, or 
even as lacking authority to carr^' such a letter. The emissary had 
been introduced to him by a Jain merchant, Omichand, who was 
resident in Calcutta and who had for some years acted as an agent 
of the British. Omichand had vouched for tlie status of Narayan 
Singh. Nevertheless, the intrigues of some of the English merchants 
had led to Omichand’s being deprived of liis lucrative position in 
the Company’s trade, and it is Just remotely possible that this may 
have led to his sponsoring of Narayan Singh being treated with some 
suspicion. Drake — and Holwell, who was also present — may have 
concluded that Narayan Singh could be an agent provocateur. On 
the surface it appears unlikely, but given the character of Governor 
Drake and the atmosphere of the times, it is not as improbable as it 
sounds. Holwell seems to have acquiesced in Drake’s actions on the 
principle that it would be unwise at that stage to antagonize Raj 
Ballabh and Ghasita Begum. 

After his rather high-handed action, however, Drake seems to have 
had some doubts. He wrote to Watts to say what had been done and 
Watts, who knew Narayan Singh, regarded tlie treatment as ill- 
advised. ‘The moment I was acquainted with the affair,’ he wrote, ‘I 
dreaded the consequences of affronting so considerable a servant of a 
young man intoxicated with power and wealth, and who expected an 
implicit obedience to his will. I therefore immediately applied to all 
the great men about the nabob to prevent Narayan Singh’s com- 
plaming, and the affair was seemingly hushed up.’ But only seemingly. 

Siraj-ud-daula, after his success with Ghasita Begum, decided to 
move as rapidly as possibly against Shaukat Jang while his rival was 
still, he hoped, off balance as a result of the defeat of one of his most 
important partisans. On May 16, the narvah set off in the direction of 
Purnea, wWe Shaukat Jang had his base. Seven or eight days later, 
having reached Rajmahal, he received a message from Shaukat Jang 
acknowledging him as legitimate mrvah of Bengal, 

At about the same time, Siraj-ud-daula heard how his emissary 
had been treated by Governor Drake. He received, too, a letter from 
Drake in reply to an order he had sent the English, French and 
Dutch, instructing them to demolish any fortifications they had 
erected during the illness of Alivardi Khan; the narvab's spies had 
reported that some such work was in progress at all the principal 
European settlements, Siraj-ud-daula’s order was duly acknow- j 
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by the Dutch; they had made no real attempt to erect fortifications. 
The French received the tnjtrjPs message courteouslv, repl\'ins that 
they had not built new works and had only repaired one of their 
bastions, which had been injured by lightning’. The English, how- 
ever, were in.soIcnt. 

From the reports of his spies, the nns aware that the English 
had repaired tlieir line of guns on the river side and had built a small 
redoubt at a place called Perrin’s Gardens on the northern boundarv 
of 0.1cutta. They had also begun to clear some of the debris out of 
the Maratlia Ditch. One of the spies, too, mistook for a fortification 
an octagonal summerhouse ^Yhich one of the merchants had erected 
in his garden. The r.airaFs order had quoted these actirities, 
commanding that work should stop, that Perrin’s redoubt should be 
demolished and the Maratha Ditch filled in. Governor Drake’s reply 
has not sunnved, and its contents were only orally conveyed to the 
Council at Fort William some days after it had been sent, for Drake 
had dedded to act upon his onn authority* and had not consulted the 
Coundl as to what he should say. Nevertheless, some of the English 
merchants — including Holwell— did know the contents. kWien Drake 
recounted the general purport of the letter to the Coundl, some were 
doubtful as to whether he also conveyed the tone in which the letter 
was written. According to the governor himself, the substance of 
his reply was as foUon's. 'That for this Centura* past we had traded in 
his [the r:.rira/'’s] dominions and had been protected and encouraged 
by fhe several Subahs Itjarrahs], aln'a}'S ha^•ing paid a duepbedience 
to their orders. That we hoped he would not h'sten to any false 
representations, and that we depended on his favour to protect our 
commerce which tended to the benefit of his provinces, as we 
erported the produce of the ground in return for bulhon brought 
into the countr}*. That he must have been acquainted of the great 
loss our Company sustained by the captme of hladras by 
French. That there was now the appearance of another war breaking 
out between the French nation and ours, wherefore we were repair- 
ing our walls which were in danger of being carried away by Ae xivex 
and were not otheiwise erecting any new works or digging an% 
ditch.’ This seems a fairly innocuous reply although even if the 
actual letter followed these lines closely it ^d carry undertones o 
insult, with its implication that Drake doubted Siraj-ud-daula s 
abilit}’ to m aintain peace between the English and French as his 

predecessor had done. . _ 

There were rumoius, which reached Jean Law and were probao } 
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circulated widely at tlic time, that Drake had told the vamaFs 
emissar}' verbally tliat if his master wanted the Maratlia Ditch filled 
up it could be done with the heads of the umvab's subjects. Whatever 
the trutli of this — and it was by no means out of character — Siraj-ud- 
daula’s temper was roused by this response, as well as by Narayan 
Singh’s report of his treatment over tlic matter of Krishna Das. If a 
native historian is to be believed, Narayan Singh said to tlie nawah: 
‘What honour is left to us when a few traitors v'ho have not yet 
learned to wash tlieir backsides reply to the ruler’s orders by 
expelling his envoys?’ 

Drake’s openly contemptuous attitude to tlie nawab could not have 
been adopted at a more unfortunate time. Siraj-ud-daula had 
humbled his enemies. Ghasita Begum was immured in the women’s 
quarters, and Shaukat Jang had acknowledged Simj-ud-daula as the 
rightful ruler. The French and tlie Dutch had accepted his orders 
over tlie matter of fortifications. Yet here were the English rejecting 
his reasonable demands, casting doubts on his ability to maintain 
law and order in his own dominions, and insulting his emissaries. 
For any ruler, this would have been intolerable. Siraj-ud-daula, so 
newly established on the throne, was compelled to take action. The 
slightest sign of weakness would revive old conspiracies and perhaps 
inspire new ones. The question was, what action to take ? 



Chapter VI 

SHOWS OF FORCE 

S IRAJ-UD-D AUL A SUFFERED from at least two of the vices 
which are most commonly fatal to autocratic rulers. He was 
both timid and rash. Over the provocations of the English, 
however, he acted with sensible caution. He was more convinced 
than ever that the Europeans, and especially the English, were 
planning to do in Bengal what they had already done in the south, 
but he had no doubt that they could be prevented from this course 
by the same methods as his predecessor had used. Threats to drive 
them out might be made every now and again, but he had no real 
intention of fulfilling them. The European trade brought revenue 
from which everyone benefited — everyone who mattered, that was. 
There were many vested interests involved. Bankers, merchants, 
local customs officials, provincial governors, the narvaFs ministers 
and courtiers, the nawah himself. The list only excluded the ordinaiy 
people of Bengal. To drive the Europeans out would hurt a wide 
and powerful section of society. The namab’s inclination when his 
temper had cooled was to follow a well-tried precedent and make a 
show of force. 

From his courtiers, Siraj-ud-daula had received two kinds of 
advice. One faction advised the narvab to leave the English alone, as 
they were ‘flames of fire’. The other suggested a mixture of firmness 
and diplomacy, reinforced by a display of strength. The members of 
this faction were Kwaja Wajid, Rai Durlahb, and Mir Jafar, who 
appears to have been reinstated in favour. The narvah chose to take 
their advice, which was in accordance with his own inclinations. It 
was only proper that one of this faction should handle the diplomatic 
offensive, and the choice, for several good reasons, fell on Rwaja 
Wajid. 

Kwaja Wajid was an Armenian, one of a number who were in 
India at this time. He was a merchant and banker, and had profited 
to some extent by the decline in influence at court of tlie house of 
Jagat Seth. Like most of the principal merchants in Bengal, Kwaja 
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Wajid had done business with the Europeans, and particularly with 
the English. The choice of a man who could speak to the English in 
the language of commerce was a shrewd one. 

On May 28, the nawab wrote to Kwaja Wajid, who was at Hugh: 
‘It has been my design to level the English fortifications raised within 
my jurisdiction on account of their great strength. As I have nothing 
at present to divert me from the execution of that resolution I am 
determined to make use of this opportunity; for which reason I am 
returning from Rajmahal and shall use the utmost expedition in my 
march that I may arrive before Calcutta as soon as possible. . . . 
Should any person plead ever so strongly on their behalf it will avail 
them nothing. . . . Enclosed you will receive perwminahs [official 
grants] for the French, Dutch, and Danes, in which I have assured 
them of my favour. I request you will deliver them, and see they are 
well used in their trade and other respects. Endeavour to engage 
those nations to prevent the English resettling themselves after I 
have drove them out.’ At the foot of the letter the nawab added in his 
own hand: ‘I swear by the Great God and the prophets that unless 
the English consent to fill up their ditch, rase their fortifications, and 
trade upon the same terms they did in the time of [Murshid Kuli 
Khan], I will totally expel them from the country.’ 

At the same time, Siraj-ud-daula ordered two of his commanders 
to make a small show of force at the Company’s factory at Kasim- 
bazar. William Watts reported to Calcutta that they were ‘very 
troublesome in preventing provisions and other necessaries being 
brought into the factory. We are informed orders are gone to Dacca 
and all the aiinmgi [factories], to stop the Honourable Company’s 
business.’ 

On June i, the nawab wrote again to Kwaja Wajid, outlining the 
reasons for his actions. ‘I have three substantial motives for extirpa- 
ting the English out of my country, one that they have built strong 
fortifications and dug a large ditch in the king’s dominions contrary 
to the established laws of the country; the second is that they have 
abused the privilege of their dustucks [duty-free permits] by granting 
them to such as were in no ways entitled to them, from which 
practice the king has suffered greatly in the revenue of his customs ; 
the third motive is that they give protection to such of the king’s 
subjects as have by their behaviour in the employs they were entrus- 
ted with made themselves liable to be called to an account.’ Again 
nawab added a note in his own hand: ‘If they [the English] are 
willing to comply . . . they may remain.’ 
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Unfortunately, Kwaja Wajid was not being well received by 
Governor Drake. The banker went four times to Calcutta in order to 
negotiate, but in spite of his high standing and reputation he was 
‘threatened to be ill-used if he came again on the same errand’. 
Kwaja Wajid’s attempts to persuade the English to settle their 
differences with the nawab were supported by a number of Indian 
merchants in Calcutta who must have felt that their livelihood was 
being threatened. Among them was Omichand. 

While his new emissary was being humiliated at Calcutta, Siraj- 
ud-daula was proceeding with his plan of hitting the English where 
it hurt — by interrupting their trade in the traditional manner, by 
blockading their factories and preventing their ships from moving up 
and down river. Rai Durlabh and another officer, Omar Beg, were 
ordered to surround the factory at Kasimbazar with troops. The 
nawab himself remained at Rajmahal, about three days’ march from 
Murshidabad. Down river at Hugh, orders were given to detain 
English trading craft, and below Calcutta preparations were made 
to prevent English ships from leaving Bengal. 

At Kasimbazar a train of artillery had been added to the troops 
surrounding the factory. Men wffio had earlier been sent to the Dutch 
and French settlements — probably because their commander hoped 
to squeeze the other Europeans as well — were withdrawn, perhaps 
because it was known that the nawab was now on the way from 
Rajmahal. On June 2, Watts, who had till then believed that all the 
nawab intended was the usual limited show of force, wrote to Cal- 
cutta to say that he expected to be attacked. He asked the Council 
immediately to ‘send us a party of at least a hundred men as privately 
as possible by way of Krishnager river and march over land from 
thence’. 

Within two days the situation had become much more serious and 
Watts asked that the Council should either send up ‘a body of men 
that we may be able to defend ourselves, or write to the nabob that 
you will immediately comply with his demand’ to dismantle the 
fortifications at Calcutta. The Council at Calcutta had no intention 
of doing anything of the kind. The fortifications, if such they could 
be called, were to remain. As for the reinforcements asked for by 
Mr. Watts, they were needed at Calcutta to protect His Honour the 
Governor and the Honourable members of Council. 

The gentlemen at Calcutta salved their consciences with the report 
of an officer who had recently left Kasimbazar and swore that the fort 
was capable of holding out against attack. 
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In reality, Watts’s state was perilous. With fifty men and a few 
antiquated guns, he knew that resistance was futile. Though he was 
only thirty-eight years of age, he had been in tlie countr}’- for twenty 
years, and all his experience told him that the affair could, in any 
case, still be settled without recourse to arms. Negotiation and a 
compromise seemed the best solution from' every point of view, 
including the personal one — for his wife was with him, and pregnant. 

Siraj-ud-daula had arrived back at Murshidabad on June i and 
ordered Rai Durlabh to take the fort of Kasimbazar. Rai Durlabh 
sent a message to Watts, asking for a meeting and assuring him of 
safe conduct. On tlie strength of this. Watts decided to meet Rai 
Durlabh and Siraj-ud-daula, who w'as now in his commander’s 
camp. "W^en he entered the camp, Watts was received politely, but 
as he approached the namab^s quarters he was seized and his hands 
were tied behind his back. In this condition he was hustled into the 
presence. Watts himself, however, never complained about this 
treatment, and it seems most likely that his hands were bound only 
with a handkerchief as a symbolic gesture of submission. 

The nawab demanded that Watts sign an agreement to demolish 
the fortifications at Calcutta, to reimburse him for loss of revenue 
caused by the abuse of duty-free privileges, and to refrain from 
giving protection to the iiamFs subjects. Watts had no option but 
to sign, although he insisted tliat he had no authority to agree to the 
demands. Two members of his council were brought to the camp; 
they too explained that they were in no position to commit the 
authorities at Calcutta. That evening, one of them was sent back to 
the fort with orders from the nawab that the garrison should surren- 
der its arms. 

The Kasimbazar factory was now occupied by the nawab's troops, 
who seem to have indulged in a little private looting, ‘threatening the 
gentlemen to cut off their ears, slit their noses, and chabuk [whip] 
them’. But the warehouses and other Company properties were 
quickly sealed by the nawab' s officials to prevent any real plundering. 
On the whole, the merchants were treated with politeness. One of 
them, Lieutenant Elliot, the commander of the fort, committed 
suicide — apparently because he disagreed with Watts’s decision not 
to fight the nawab's army (which numbered about thirty thousand 
men at the time). 

Watts was later criticized for not holding out in order to delay the 
nawab at Kasimbazar until the monsoon arrived, when the rains 
would have made it difficult for the army to move on to Calcutta. 
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This criticism took no account of the sorry state of the Kasimbazar 
defences, or of tlic fact tijat Siraj-ud-daula’s actions did not at the 
time suggest any wider purpose than an attempt to use Watts to put 
pressure on the British in Calcutta, Watts, in any case, did not 
consider he had tlic authority to be responsible for starting what 
might be a real ■war between tlie British and the nawah. 

After Lieutenant Elliot’s suicide, the other Englishmen were 
locked in their rooms, although two contrived to escape. Mrs, Watts 
was unmolested and was later allowed to leave for the French settle- 
ment where she was well treated by the chief, Jean Law, 

Watts and the second of the English merchants. Collet, remained 
in the uawaPs camp, prisoners in effect but treated in the most 
polite fashion. According to Jean Law, the namab was in excellent 
humour, ‘as surprised as pleased at the ease with which he made an 
end to the English at Kasimbazar’. Nevertheless, both Watts and 
Collet were sure that the nawah would prefer to come to an accom- 
modation with the English over Calcutta. Their belief was reinforced 
when Rai Durlabh told them that the whole affair could be settled by 
a payment of Rs 10,000,000. Watts replied that the Company could 
not afford such a large sum, and Rai Durlabh came down to Rs 
2,000,000. When Watts insisted that even that was probably too 
much, Rai Durlabh invited him to make an offer. Without instructions 
from Calcutta, Watts could of course do no such thing, but Rai 
Durlabh — ^^vho Avas perhaps acting on his OAvn initiative — ^refused to 
alloAV him to communicate with Governor Drake unless ‘proposals 
for accommodation Avere made first from Calcutta’. Watts later 
maintained that he had managed to send details of his conversations 
secretly to Calcutta through the Dutch agent but that ‘after the 
disgrace the Company had suffered at Kasimbazar’ Drake Avas 
‘resolved not to come to any agreement’. 

In fact, the nawab Avas tr}nng to negotiate with Governor Drake. 
As an added incentive toAvards peaceful settlement, he and his 
forces — ^Avhich noAV numbered around fifty thousand cavalry and 
infantry, as Avell as a train of artillery commanded by a French 
mercenary, the Marquis de St. Jacques — ^began to march from 
Kasimbazar in the direction of Calcutta. With them went Watts and 

Collet. _ ... ru- 

in Calcutta, Kwaja Wajid was still endeavouring, in spite 01 nis 
humiliating treatment by Governor Drake, to carry out his master s 
orders. On the evening of June 7 his confidential agent, Siva Babu, 
took to Governor Drake the letters the nawab had written Kwaja 
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Wajid outlining his demands and promising to leave the English 
alone if they complied with them. Siva Babu returned to Calcutta a 
number of times but was just as often rebuffed as his master had 
been, especially since tlie news of the fall of Kasimbazar reached 
Drake on the same day as Siva Babu first visited him. Drake and the 
rest of the merchants at Calcutta were sure that it was the narvab\ 
intention to attack Calcutta, and Drake of course had convinced 
himself that a showdo\ra with the namab was the best thing that 
could happen. As early as June 3, he had decided that ‘no solicita- 
tions by his ministers, letters from us, or any gift we could offer 
would pacify his extreme anger against usk 

Drake and the others in authority at Calcutta simply did not believe 
that the iiawaV's desire to negotiate might be genuine. Furthermore, 
they thought there \vere conspiracies afoot w'hich included the Indian 
merchants. Omichand, whom no one seemed to trust, was certainly 
involved in the attempts at negotiation. Rumours were proliferating. 
The reports of spies were, as always, conflicting. It is not improbable 
that the English believed the French to be behind it all, in league 
wth the Indian merchants to achieve the downfall of the British. In 
fact, they could be forgiven for believing anything in the atmosphere 
of the times. Bengal was a palimpsest of conspiracies. Every layer 
of activity w^as an intrigue of some sort, and it would have taken 
wiser men than the English to decide w'hich was real and which ■was 
not. 

The real clue to Drake’s attitude, however, can be found in his 
firm belief that the English in Calcutta could hold off any attack by 
the mwab at least for long enough for reinforcements to arrive from 
Madras. After this, he thought, Kasimbazar could be recovered and 
the namb put in his place. 

Drake’s contempt for Siraj-ud-daula’s military prowess was 
shared by the other Europeans. The French and Dutch had been 
asked to assist the namab in his show of force against Calcutta by 
allowing him to use their ships to blockade the river. In return, the 
Dutch were offered a factory at Calcutta while the French — at least 
according to Jean Law — were to have the whole of Calcutta for 
themselves. The namab also promised them the same favours as they 
had received in the Deccan from the ntzam. The request was accom- 
panied by the usual threats. ‘If you refuse my friendship and the 
offers I make you, you will soon see me fall on you and cause you to 
^perience the same treatment that I am preparing for others.’ The 
Dutch responded by claiming that there were no Dutch ships in 
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h'cnttn! at tliat time and that they were therefore unable to help the 
tuw'.ih. 'riic I'rcnch, after considering l)oth tlie bribe and the threat, 
informed Siraj-ud-daula tliat they could not adopt what was, in 
clTcct, a hostile attitude towards the English without instructions 
from their superiors in Pondicherr}'. The I'Vcnch were apprehensive 
over the 7;.;;;’,;/'’s probable response to their refusal, but when he 
heard of it he merely said that, as the French were not prepared to 
assist him, they should not assist the British either. 

'Phe real reason for the French unwillingness to help was that they 
were not convinced that, if it came to a battle, Siraj-ud-daula would 
be able to defeat the British. 'Phough the ;wnv//;’s forces were large, 
they were not vcr\' formidable. It was said that he had with him 
three hundred elephants and five hundred gun.s, but ‘with the excep- 
tion of the European artillery and its ammunition, the rest of this 
Stull' is not very dangerdus, at least to judge by some guns which 
we saw at the Dutch Gardens [north of Chandcrnagorc] where a 
detachment of honsemen who conducted them stayed for two days, 
having wandered from their road and having been refused a passage 
through our settlement. We went to see them out of curiosity. 
Nothing is more pitiable than the way in which they are mounted and 
supplied. People say they have only clay bullets,’ 

Attempts were still being made by various parties to settle the 
dispute between the British and the uawab, but the actions of Gover- 
nor Drake were beginning to frighten ofl' would-be intermediaries. 
Watts was still secretly in touch with Calcutta and was still advising 
caution. A last attempt was made by M. dc St, Jacques, the French 
commander of the mirab's artillery'. His letter w’as received in 
Calcutta on June 13, and Drake’s reply was to invite the Frenchman 
to change sides. Drake, in fact, had openly committed himself to 
resisting the iiamih. On June 10, he too had made a show of force. 



Chapter VII 

THE FALL OF CALCUTTA 


W HY DRAKE should have elected to make a show of force is 
not clear. It could hardly have been in the hope of frighten- 
ing Siraj-ud-daula, for it was a particularly feeble affair. 
Fifteen soldiers were sent in a boat to Sukhsagar, half way to the 
town of Hugh, with instructions to make as much noise as possible. 
They carried out their orders so effectively that the narvab, antici- 
pating an attack on Hugh, hastened to occupy that town with two 
thousand cavalry. Three ships were also sent to the nawaVs fort at 
Thana, near Calcutta, which commanded the narrowest part of the 
Hugh river. The ships landed a small party which entered the fort 
without opposition, spiked the guns, and threw them in the river. 
These acts, though hardly threatening, were highly provocative. It is 
possible that Drake hoped a token display of force might encourage 
the other Europeans to join him against the nan>ab, a possibility 
which was being explored at the time. The response, however, was 
not favourable. The Dutch, who were militarily even weaker than 
the British, could hardly have done much even if they had wanted to, 
and the Dutch agent replied to Drake’s request by informing him 
that he had orders to stay out of matters which did not directly 
concern him. He offered, however, to mediate between the British 
^d the namab. The French offered the British refuge in their fort at 
Chandernagore. Whether this was a gratuitous insult or meant in all 
sincerity remains an open question, but Drake and his Council — 
already convinced that the French were supplying the nawab with 
gunpowder and other materials — took the offer as another example 
of French perfidy. 

Drake’s attempt to persuade the Dutch and the French to help 
was certainly worth making. The British had every reason to search 
or allies, as the chances of defending Calcutta were small. In spite 
? j reports reaching the Company’s merchants there, not much 
a been done to fortify the settlement since Robert Orme reported 
c state of Calcutta to the Madras Council in 1755. ‘The river 
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Ganges,’ he explained, ‘forms a crescent between two points, the one 
called Perrin’s Garden, the other Surman’s Garden. The distance 
between these, measuring along the bank of the river, is about three 
miles and a half. In the deepest part of this crescent, about the 
middle between the two points, is situated Fort William, a building 
which many an old house in this country exceeds in its defences. It 
is situated a few paces from the riverside, on the banks of which runs 
a line of guns the whole length of the fort from north to south, and 
this is the only formidable part, as it is capable of annoying ships in 
the river. The ends of this line are joined to the two bastions of the 
fort nearest the river by a garden wall and a gate in each, which 
would resist one shot of a six-pounder but which would be forced by 
the second.’ 

‘Opposite to the two bastions mentioned,’ Orme continued, ‘are 
two others inland to the eastward, but within thirty yards to the 
north and forty yards to the south the bastions are commanded by 
large houses. To the eastward inland, the top of the church commands 
the whole of both the northern and eastern ramparts. Northward and 
southward for the length of a mile, and to the eastward about a quar- 
ter of a mile, stand all the English houses, mostly separated from 
each other by large enclosures. Where the English habitations end to 
the northward commence those of the principal black merchants, 
which reach quite up to Perrin’s Garden. To the southward down to 
Surman’s Garden the houses, belonging to a lower class of the 
natives, are less conspicuous. Twelve years ago a ditch had been 
dug, beginning at Perrin’s, and carried inland of the town in a 
crescent, with an intent to end at Surman’s, but only four miles of it 
are finished,’ 

In 1756 the state of the defences had deteriorated, for die eastern 
and southern faces of the fort had been pierced with holes and doors, 
and a large warehouse had been built in such a position that it 
prevented such guns as there were from being used to provide 
flanking fire. The garrison should have numbered five hundred men, 
but in February 1756 there appear to have been only 260 European 
officers and men. The high death rate in eighteenth-century India 
and die reinforcements summoned to Madras during the war against 
the French in the south were responsible for this undermanning, of 
the establishment at Fort William. 

Its small size was not the greatest of the disadvantages suffered by 
the garrison at Calcutta. Most of the evidence supports the claim 
that its commander. Captain Minchin, was wholly incompetent. John 
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Zephaniah Holwell, the Calcutta magistrate, wrote: ‘Touching the 
military capacity of our commandant, I am a stranger. I can only say 
we are unhappy in him keeping it to himself, if he had any ; as neither 
I, nor I believe anyone else, was witness to any part of this conduct 
that spoke or bore the appearance of his being the commanding 
military officer in the garrison.’ 

Neither Captain Minchin, nor anyone else, seems to have been 
much concerned over the possibility of ever having to defend 
Calcutta against a serious attack. Despite instructions from the 
Court of Directors in London that a sensible plan of fortification 
should be carried out, the works put in hand were never properly 
executed, partly because of the general incompetence of the military 
and engineer officers, and partly on grounds of expense. Nor was the 
sorry state of the fortifications the only weakness. Reserves of arms 
and ammunition were also inadequate. Captain Grant, the adjutant- 
general, afterwards deposed that there were ‘no cartridges of any 
kind ready. The small quantity of grape in store had lain by so long 
that it was destroyed by worms; no shells fitted nor fuses prepared 
for small or great. The few that were thrown at the siege burst half- 
way. There were two iron mortars, one of 13 and the other of 10 
inches, sent out about-three years ago. The 10 mortar we had just 
finished the bed for it, but the 13-inch one lay by useless for want of 
one; tho’ there was upwards of three hundred shells sent out for 
both, all that could be prepared was not above twenty, and such as 
was thrown of them burst, some after quitting the mortar, others half 
way. We had but a small quantity of powder, and the greatest part of 
that damp.’ The astounding thing was that the state of guns and 
ammunition was not realized until the time came for them to be 
used. , 

Certain preparations had, however, been made as early as May 20, 
when a force of native matchlockmen was raised and the censorship 
of incoming and outgoing letters begun. But the British had pre- 
pared no plan for the defence of the city, and none was embarked on 
until June 7. On this date a council of war was set up, consisting of 
the civilian members of the administrative Council — which, besides 
Drake and Holwell, included Charles Manningham, William Frank- 
land, Richard Pearkes, William Macket, Edward Eyre, and William 
Baillie — the settlement engineer, Charles O’Hara, and the military 
officers, Minchin, Clayton, Buchanan, Grant, Witherington, and 
Smith. Only then was it discovered how few were the men actually 
available to carry arms. Of the regular force, seventy European 
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soldiers were sick, menty-five more were on duty in the other 
upcountry stations, and most of the remaimng i8o were Portuguese. 

As was the case with all the European settlements, Calcutta had 
a native quarter known unimaginatively as the Black Town and a 
European one called the White Tovm. The trading centre, or ‘fac- 
tory’, was located in the White To^Yn and was surrounded by a wall. 
This was ‘the fort’. In Calcutta it was named after King William, 
in whose reign it had been established. 

The state of the fortifications and the smallness of the garrison 
virtually dictated the steps to be taken. It was decided to abandon 
Black Town and concentrate on a line established round the Euro- 
pean houses. Governor Drake, ‘by beat of drum, caused all the 
inhabitants of Calcutta fit to bear arms to be assembled’. The next 
day, two companies of militia were enrolled — ^English, Portuguese, 
and Armenians — to a strength of 250 men. Unfortunately, they were 
entirely untrained. ‘When we came to action,’ Holwell later recor- 
ded, ‘there was hardly any amongst the Armenian and Portuguese 
inhabitants, and but few among the European militia, who knew the 
right from the wrong end of their pieces [matchlocks].’ 

But despite their preparations, the British still did not really 
expect to have to defend themselves. ‘Even to the very last day’, no 
one thought ‘that the nabob would ever venture to attack us or offer 
to force our lines’. And in the unlikely event of his doing so, the 
opinion was that he would be repulsed. The civilians were so sure of 
this, and so sure that they would be the ones to merit the credit for 
defeating him, that two of their number were appointed colonel and 
lieutenant-colonel — ranks superior to those held by the militaty 
officers of the establishment. Their ability, however, could hardly 
have been less than that of Captain Minchin, or of his second-in- 
command, Captain Clayton. Unfortunately, neither was it greater. 

The British had no really hard news of the uarvab. Their spies sent 
in the most contradictory reports. Some claimed that the morale of 
the itarvaFs army was low, others that his soldiers were already 
counting the loot they would lay hands on when Calcutta fell. All, 
however, agreed that the local landowners had been ordered to cut 
off food supplies to Calcutta. 

On June 1 1, Governor Drake mustered his forces which numbered 
all in all — including regulars, militia and volunteers — about 515 
men. ^^^^3t was to be done with such a small garrison.^ The wise 
thing would have been to withdraw into the area of the fort itself and 
put it into a reasonable state of defence. This would have meant 
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demolishing the houses and other buildings which overlooked the 
walls, and was the course of action suggested by Captain Grant, but 
it was turned down partly because of the almost incredible optimism 
of some of the members of Council, but mainly because it would 
have entailed destroying private property which belonged to many 
of the most influential merchants. Instead, it was decided to defend 
three batteries erected on the roads leading to the fort. The garrison 
was therefore divided as follows. Ninety-eight men were sent to the 
eastern battery or courthouse, under the command of Clayton and 
Holwell; a further ninety-eight under Buchanan and Macket to the 
southern battery; sixty-eight men under Smith and Mapletoft (the 
settlement’s chaplain) to the northern battery; and the remainder of 
militia and artillery to the fort, commanded by Minchin and one of 
the English merchants, Bellamy. Ensign Piccard, with twenty-five 
men, manned the redoubt at Perrin’s, while three sloops — the 
Prince George^ the Fortune and the Chance — ^were sent to cover the 
redoubt, and tAventy artillerymen and volunteers formed a mobile 
reserve. The rest remained in the fort. The native inhabitants of 
Black Town were authorized to defend themselves as best they 
might. Sensibly, most of them left the town altogether. 

The time of decision was at hand. Last attempts at mediation 
were taking place, although the British still clung to the belief that 
their preparations would most probably frighten the naxpah off. An 
effort was made to subvert Siraj-ud-daula’s gunners who, being 
French and Portuguese, were Christians. Catholic priests tried to 
persuade them to leave their Muslim master and not to fight against 
their fellow-Christians, but they replied that they were constantly 
watched and unable to escape. The British also kept careful watch 
for spies of the nawab's and on June 13 the order went out to arrest 
anyone who appeared at all suspicious. On that day, a boat was seized 
and though its occupants denied ‘they had any letters for any person’ 
they were found, ‘after receiving punishment’, to have tAvo letters 
addressed to Omichand from Raja Ram, ‘the principal spy of the 
nabob’. These letters were VTitten in dialect, and Drake, unable 
to understand them, was convinced that they contained ‘treasonable 
communications’. Omichand was still regarded Mth some suspicion, 
which had been increased by an accusation, allegedly made by an 
agent of Kwaja Wajid, that he had encouraged the nawab to march 
on Calcutta. 

Without consulting his Council, Drake ordered Omichand’s 
arrest. The merchant himself did not resist, but his brother-in-law 
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wns captured only after a fight and one of his servants, ‘an Indian of 
high caste, set fire to the house, and in order to save the women of the 
family from the dishonour of being exposed to strangers, entered 
their apartments and killed, it is said, thirteen of them with his own 
hand, after which he stabbed himself, but, contrary to his intentions, 
not mortally’. When the English occupied the house, they found it 
full of weapons — despite an order that had earlier been made for the 
surrender of all arms. This was taken as indisputable confirmation 
of Omichand’s guilt. Another prisoner captured after a fight was 
Krishna Das. 

Tlic narvab's army was now only a short distance from Calcutta 
and on June 16 the Englishwomen of W^iitc Town retired into the 
fort. So, too, did about two thousand Portuguese (in reality, 
Eurasian) men, women and children. The Black Town was now 
deserted by its inhabitants. Soon the sound of guns could be heard 
as the namab's artillcr}' engaged the Fortune and the Chance, which 
were defending Perrin’s redoubt. There, Ensign Piccard with his 
twcnt5^-fivc men stood fast in face of si.x guns and four thousand 
men and, with the aid of a small reinforcement, finally drove the 
enemy off at half-past six in the evening. B)' midnight there was 
silence, for ever}^ man of Siraj-ud-daula’s picket ‘after eating his 
meal, had as usual betook himself to sleep; which Ensign Piccard, 
who had served on the coast of Coromandel, suspected from their 
silence, and crossing the rhnilet at midnight with his party, seized 
and spiked the four pieces of cannon, beat up and drove all the troops 
out of the thicket, and returned without the loss of a man’. The 
enemy was believed to have lost about eighty dead. 

The naivab's force merely pulled out until it found a less w'ell- 
defended point, and there were many of these since the Maratha 
Ditch, which w'as full of debris, was easy to cross in several places. 
There were said to be seven thousand professional looters in 
Siraj-ud-daula’s train, and these men quickly found a way into the 
town. The namab himself is reported to have entered by way of a 
bridge made for him at Cow Cross Gate, where the defenders’ hired 
native matchlock men deserted to him. Sira;-ud-daula established 
his headquarters in what had been Omichand’s garden. 

The English took many of the looters prisoner, but the reports 
they were induced to give of the size of the nawaFs army and of his 
intentions were confusing. The information supplied by spies was 
no more dependable. Nevertheless, the general consensus was that 
the narvab intended to attack the fort seriously on June 18, an 
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auspicious day in the Muslim calendar as it corresponded with the 
nineteenth day of the fast of Ramadan. 

Siraj-ud-daula had to find a way of getting his artillery across the 
ditch. He contemplated renewing tlie attack at Perrin’s redoubt but 
tliis proved unnecessary, as Omichand’s servant — he who had killed 
the women and then attempted suicide — had recovered from his 
wounds sufficiently to escape, with another of his master’s ser\'ants 
and a letter from Omichand to the nairah. This letter explained that 
tlie Maratlia Ditch did not extend all the way round tlie town and 
that there was a way in which the servant would show him. 

On the evening of June i6, the Council had finally decided to 
destroy the buildings overlooking the walls of the fort and these were 
set on fire. Not to be outdone, Siraj-ud-daula next day burned down 
part of tlie Black Town. Between them, the British and the iiarvab 
produced a scene ‘too horrible for language’. By the end of the da}^ 
many of the hired coolies and native matchlockmcn had deserted 
the British who, deprived of manual labourers, felt themselves in 
a shocking situation. ‘We had not a black fellow to draw or work a 
gun, not even to carr}^ a cotton bale or sandbag on ye ramparts; and 
what work of that kind had been done was by the militarj^ and militia. 
This want of workmen at last and scarcity at ye beginning harass’d 
us prodigiously, and prevented our doing several works that would 
have been necessary.’ 

The next morning, June i8, brought proof of tlie iiawaVs inten- 
tions. His men began to infiltrate the city, bypassing the batteries 
and occupying such houses as still remained after the fire and could 
be used as posts from which to shoot at the defenders. At about 
8 a.m. a large body of Siraj-ud-daula’s troops began to occupy tlie 
houses commanding the southern battery and to pour shot and ball 
into it. The British found that their own artillery was ineffectual 
when turned against the solid mortar of these houses. An hour later, 
the nawab\ troops made an attempt against the northern battery but 
the attack broke up in face of a hail of grapeshot. At about 1 1 a.m. 
the iiawaFs force, with two cannon — ‘one of them an eighteen- 
pound, by the size of the ball’ — turned its attention to the jail. The 
British continued to defend it until 2 p.m,, when it was finally 
evacuated and occupied by the enemy. 

The battle continued, but ‘tho’ our men from the tops and win- 
dows of the houses kept a constant fire on them as they advanced, 
and our cannon from the fort and our batteries played on every house 
they could see them in possession of, and endeavoured tho’ with 
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little success to fling shell amongst them (which had they been 
properly fitted for service would have been of more use than our 
cannon), yet the superiority of their numbers under cover of the 
houses at all quarters made it impossible for our people to withstand 
such showers of small shot as they fired into the houses we had pos- 
session of’. Though virtually every inch was fought over, by five in 
the afternoon the navpaFs forces had taken possession of ‘the houses 
in all quarters of the town in multitudes, and by their superiority 
obliged most of the men to quit the houses they occupied’. 

At about the same time the commander of the eastern battery, 
Captain Clayton, decided that the battery could no longer be held, 
and Holwell set off for the fort to ‘represent the state of the battery 
and receive orders whether it should be withdrawn or maintained’. 
Holwell was told to ‘withdraw it immediately and spike up the can- 
non we could not bring off’. Returning to the battery, Holwell found 
to his astonishment that the two eighteen-pounders and one of the 
six-pounders had already been spiked up and that the post was ‘in 
such confusion as bars all description. There was nothing could have 
prevented their bringing off the cannon and making the most regular 
and soldier-like retreat, had we been commanded by an officer of 
resolution and judgment, but as it was, our retreat had more the 
appearance of a confused rout, bringing off only one field-piece and 
the cannon spiked with so little art that they were easily drilled and 
turned against us.’ The inadequately spiked guns were later used to 
great effect against the British in the fort. 

The evacuation of the eastern battery meant that a general retreat 
had to be made to the inner line of defence, to the great houses 
which surrounded the fort. The other batteries were therefore called 
in and Ensign Piccard and his men were taken off from Perrin s 
redoubt by boat. By nightfall, all outlying positions had been 
evacuated. The defenders’ position was now critical. They had hoped 
to frighten Siraj-ud-daula with the vigour of their response, but 
instead had been forced to give up after only a few hours’ fighting a 
line which they had hoped to hold, if necessary, for several days. To 
help defend their new line, the British occupied St. Anne’s church, 
houses belonging to Mr. Eyre and Mr. Cruttenden, and the Com- 
pany House. Two sea captains were placed in command of the guns 
in each bastion of the fort, and everyone else crowded into the fort 
itself. The remaining coolies wisely made off into the countryside. 

In all this chaos. Governor Drake was still able to maintain his 
special brand of insanity. Despite all that was staring him in the face, 
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he still ‘imagined from the number of men slain of the enemy, a 
terror might seize them, and that they would decamp*. These words 
were not said of him by an enemy, but by Drake himself six months 
later, after Calcutta had been recaptured by the British. 

On the evening of June i8, conditions tn the fort were chaotic. 
After a Council meeting which ended about 8.30 p.m., the European 
women were ordered on board the ships. The garrison itself was so 
fatigued and dispirited that it would have been impossible to rouse 
them ‘even if ye enemy had been scaling yc walls. Three different 
times did ye drums beat to arms, but in vain, not a man could be got 
to stand to their arms, tho’ we had frequent alarms of ye enemy 
preparing under our walls to scale them.’ Fortunately, the drums 
suggested that the garrison was ready for action, and the enemy 
withdrew. 

The European women were sent down to the ships, escorted by 
‘Colonel’ Manningham and ‘Lieutenant-Colonel’ Frankland whose 
duty was to see them safely aboard. These nvo gentlemen, however, 
decided to remain on board the Dodalay, of which they were part 
owners, in preference to returning to the fort, although they main- 
tained they were merely awaiting an escort to guard them on the 
way back. 

At I a.m. on the morning of the 19th, an informal council was 
called by Drake. The militar)’^ officers who attended reported that 
their men were no longer under control, and that many were drunk 
or defiant. They gave it as their opinion that it was impracticable to 
defend the fort with so small a garrison and such ill provision of 
stores. ‘The artillery officers reported they had not enough powder 
and shot for three days; our bombs and grenades were of no use, the 
fuses being spoiled by the dampness of the climate owing to their 
being filled some years and never looked into afterwards.’ It was 
therefore unanimously agreed that the fort should be evacuated and a 
retreat made to the ships. The timing of the retreat was a matter for 
disagreement, as some argued that it should take place immediately, 
under cover of night, while others thought it would be better 
deferred until the next day. There was disagreement, too, on the 
manner of conducting it so that there would be least ‘confusion or 
tumult’. At last it was settled that the retreat should be postponed 
until the following night, the day being occupied with ‘embarking 
the Portuguese women and our valuable effects, by which means we 
should avoid the disorder we dreaded’. Messrs Manningham and 
Frankland were ordered to come ashore, but did not see why they 
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should, and the council broke up unceremoniously when a cannon- 
ball erupted into the room. 

Early the next morning, in immense confusion, the Portuguese 
women began to embark upon the ships. There was no plan and no 
organization. It was a case of every woman for herself The boats 
were overloaded and several sank. ‘Most of those who had crowded 
into them were drowned, and such as floated with the tide to the 
shore were either made prisoners or massacred ; for the enemy had 
taken possession of all the houses and enclosures along the bank of 
the river from which stations they shot fire arrows into the ships and 
vessels in hope of burning them.’ About lo a.m. the garrison in the 
fort was astounded to see the little fleet of ships pull away down 
river, and at the same moment Governor Drake was informed that 
all reserves of gunpowder were damp and useless. Unfortunately, 
this information was overheard and led the Portuguese women to 
stampede to the remaining small boats. About two hundred of them, 
with their children, were drowned. 

Meanwhile, Ensign Piccard and twenty men had reoccupied the 
Company House, which had been taken by the enemy. But the 
firing was so intense that it had to be evacuated once more. By mid- 
day, all the garrisons from the houses surrounding the fort had been 
withdrawn. 

The enemy was reported to be about to cut off access to the river. 
Drake, in desperation, ordered that the gate leading to the water be 
closed and guns moved there to defend it — but no one paid him any 
attention. Captain Minchin and many of the chief merchants were 
already engaged in beating a retreat to the boats. Drake joined 
them. 

After picking up the governor and the military commander, the 
ships pulled down river again. Some of those on board, who had been 
under the impression that a general retreat had been ordered, tried 
to get back to shore, but no boatman could be found willing to risk 
the trip under the guns of the narvaFs army. Only one commander. 
Captain Nicholson of the Hunter^ seriously considered making an 
attempt to rescue the garrison; he was prevented from doing so by 
the threat that his native seamen would jump overboard and desert. 
Most of the ships were, in fact, privately owned, and their captains 
were reluctant to take the risk of their being sunk or damaged. 
As night fell, those on board the ships could not see the fort 
for the smoke and flames sent up by the burning houses which 
surrounded it. 
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The situation now was obviously hopeless. The desertion of 
Drake and Minchin and the others left the defenders of the fort with 
only about 170 men, excluding the Portuguese and Armenians. -A 
meeting was called and it was decided tliat Governor Drake and those 
other members of Council who had fled with him should be suspen- 
ded from office. Though Richard Pcarkes was the senior remaining 
member, Holwell was called upon to take command and was 
appointed governor and administrator of the Company’s affairs. It 
was immediately decided to evacuate the fort by using the Prince 
George^ still off Perrin’s redoubt, and a native ship which had been 
captured at the beginning of the siege. Pearkes and three or four 
European volunteers were sent to make tlteir way to the Prince George 
and instruct her captain to move the three miles down river which 
would bring her opposite the fort. Unfortunately, because of an error 
by the pilot, the ship went aground and had to be abandoned. 
Pearkes and the others escaped and sought refuge with the Dutch — 
who handed them over to' tlie namab. It was an incident which, 
though perhaps understandable, was not to be forgotten by the 
English. The men were later set free, unharmed. 

The mishap to the Prince George occurred out of sight of the 
defenders and Holwell, unaware of its fate, continued with his 
preparations to hold off the nawah until the ship could arrive at a 
place convenient for the evacuation. He decided to concentrate his 
small force within the walls of the fort and made the rounds of the 
defenders, promising that three chests of treasure which still re- 
mained in the fort would be divided among the garrison if they could 
hold out long enough for the embarkation to be organized. ‘Signals 
were thrown out from every part of the fort’ in an urgent attempt to 
persuade the other ships, lying down river, to return, but ‘there was 
never a single effort made to send a boat or vessel to bring off the 
garrison’. 

Meanwhile, the enemy was again attacking in overwhelming 
numbers, and the garrison which still remained in the church was 
badly mauled, many being killed and wounded. Nevertheless, they 
got up a quantity of broadcloth in bales, with which we made 
traverses along the curtains and bastions ; we fixed up likewise some 
bales of cotton against the parapets (which were very thin and of 
brickwork only) to resist the cannonballs, and did everything in our 
power to baffle their attempts’. Inspired by the prospect of retreat 
and,^ no doubt, by the promise of lavish reward, the ■ 
garrison fought bravely. But by the evening their 
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waned. As usual, however, the enemy stopped attacking when it 
grew dark, although — as one of the garrison wote — ^‘the night was 
not less dreadful on that account; the Company’s House, Mr. 
Cruttenden’s, Mr. Nixon’s, Dr. Knox’s, and the marine yard were 
now in flames, and exhibited a spectacle of unspeakable horror. We 
were surrounded on all sides by the nabob’s forces, which made a 
retreat by land impracticable’. During that night, too, the soldiers 
ceased to obey their officers and, breaking open the quarters of those 
‘officers that had absconded, and taking from thence what 'nine and 
spirits they could lay their hands on . . . began to be mutinous and 
unruly’. A corporal and fifty-six soldiers, mostly Dutch mercenaries, 
deserted to the navpab. 

Sunday, June 20 dawned, the fifth day since the crisis had begun 
and the third successive day of acute emotional and physical stress 
for the garrison. The narvaFs troops attacked 'with undiminished 
vigour but, though they were overwhelmingly superior in number, 
they were repulsed again and again. Nevertheless, the defenders 
were losing heavily and the ammunition was almost exhausted. By 
midday, according to Holwell, twenty-five had been killed ‘and 
seventy or more of our best men wounded and our train [artillery- 
men] killed, wounded and deserted to all but fourteen and not tn'O 
hours’ ammunition left’. 

It was decided to call for a truce. In the excitement of the siege, it 
appears that Omichand — still imprisoned in the fort — ^had been 
forgotten. Wffien Holwell remembered that he was still there, he 
persuaded him to write a letter to Raja Manik Chand, one of Siraj- 
ud-daula’s intimates, to ask him to intercede on behalf of the 
British. About 2 p.m., a man was observed outside the fort, making 
signs for the defenders to stop firing. Holwell held a shouted con- 
versation -with him from the ramparts and was told that, if the 
British would stop fighting, some arrangement might be concluded. 
Holwell, taking this as the reply to Omichand’s letter and hoping to 
keep the enemy quiet until nightfall, when the garrison might be able 
to quit the fort and board the Prince George — ^he was stiU not aware 
that the ship had gone aground and been abandoned — ^ran up a flag 
of truce and told his men to rest. 

Two hours later, a message was brought to him that ‘some of the 
enemy was advancing with a flag in his hand and called us . . . that 
we should have quarter if we surrendered’. Holwell went off to the 
south-eat bastion, armed with a letter to Rai Durlabh, ‘the general of 
the forces’, suggesting a cessation of hostilities until the nawab could 
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be witten to and ‘his pleasure known’. This letter he threw over the 
ramparts. ‘The letter was taken up by the person who advanced with 
the flag, who retired with it. Soon after multitudes of the enemy 
came out of their hiding-places round us and flocked under the walls ; 
a short parley ensued. I demanded a truce to hostilities until the 
suba’s {jiarpah'^ pleasure could be known. To which I was answered 
by one of his officers from below that the suba was there, and his 
pleasure was that we should have quarter. I was going to reply when 
at that instant Mr. William Baillie, standing near me, was slightly 
wounded by a musket-ball from the enemy on the side of the head, 
and word was brought to me that they were attempting to force the 
south-west barrier and were cutting at the eastern pte.’ The uamaFs 
soldiers had, in fact, scaled the north-west bastion and killed the 
garrison, while the western gate of tlie fort had been opened by a 
Dutch sergeant named Hedleburgh, cither in an attempt to escape 
or by arrangement w'ith those of his fellow countrymen who had 
deserted the previous night. 

The enemy now poured through the gate, and Holwell, ‘thinking 
that further opposition would not only be fruitless, but might be 
attended with bad consequences to the garrison’, joined with Captain 
Buchanan and delivered up his sword to a native officer who ‘had 
scaled the walls and seemed to act with some authority’. The siege 
was over, and Calcutta had fallen. For the first time within living 
memory in Bengal, a fort defended by Europeans had been taken by 
assault. 



Chapter VIII 

PROFITS AND LOSSES 


r™ r AHE NAWAB, as he entered the fort in his palanquin, was still 
I somewhat surprised at his success. He was in a particularly 

-L. ma^animous mood, partly because he now felt that his 
position on the throne was assured. He ‘admired the building, 
adding tliat the English must be fools to oblige him to drive them out 
of so fine a city’ and ordered that Holwell, who had been put in 
irons, be released from them and that die rest of the prisoners be 
treated ‘with humanity’. Holwell had three interviews vith the 
namab that evening, and received assurances from him ‘on the word 
of a soldier’ that no harm would come to die prisoners. 

Siraj-ud-daula was particularly bitter about Governor Drake, and 
had the Factor)”^ House, ivliich he believed to be Drake’s property, 
burned dovui. But afterwards, he left the fort and setded dovTi in 
one of the European houses for die night. No attempt was made to 
detain the Armenians and Portuguese, who left the city’’, and several 
odier Europeans simply ivalked out of the fort and escaped, some of 
them joining die ships dovm river. Holwell later maintained that he 
too could have escaped but that he was ‘resolved to share their [the 
garrison’s] fate, be what it should’. This may have been true but more 
probably was not. Clive certainly did not believe it, and remarked 
diat ‘nothing but the want of a boat prevented his escape and flight 
■nidi the rest’. Undoubtedly, Holwell played a major role in the 
defence of die fort, but later he was determined to make it appear 
an heroic one. Much of what he says in his narrative of events cannot 
be believed, particularly in die case of the famous incident of the 
Black Hole. 

After the capture of the fort, which had cost the nawaVs forces, 
according to one estimate, seven thousand dead, the troops — pro- 
bably on instructions from their master — behaved nith considerable 
restraint considering the amount of loot that must still have been left 
around. One Englishman did report that ‘we were rifled of our 
watches, buttons, buckles, etcetera. The bales of broadclodi, chests 
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of coral, plate and treasure lying in the apartments of the gentlemen 
who resided in the factory were broken open’, but otherwise there 
was comparative calm. It was a calm that was not to last. Some of the 
European soldiers had acliievcd a state of drunkenness and began to 
assault the natives, tvho complained to the mwab. Siraj-ud-daula 
enquired Avhether tliere was a dungeon in which defaulters in the 
Company’s serticc were normally confined, and was told that a part 
of the barracks had been converted into a cell. This place had the 
emotive name of ‘the black hole’. It was in fact the usual name given 
officially by tire British to any garrison lock-up normally used for 
confining drunken soldiers and was not abandoned by the army until 
1868. It was suggested to the mwab that it might be as well to lock 
all the prisoners up in this cell for the night, to avoid the risk of their 
escaping. The xiaxoab agreed, and it is reasonable to assume that he 
did not know that the Black Hole was a room about eighteen feet 
long and fourteen wide, Avith only tAvo airholes (barricaded Avith 
iron bars) opening into a Ioav piazza. 

The prisoners Avere collected together under an arched veranda to 
the south of the main gateAvay of the fort, and Avere soon ordered to 
enter the barracks. They Avere then forced by the guards into the 
Black Hole. Holwell, Avho is the principal source for all the accounts 
of Avhat happened, asserted that 146 people Avere confined in the cell 
that night, and that in the morning, after hours of horror, only 
twenty-three came out. 

There is no doubt that tlic incident took place. The number of 
survivors, too, seems to be near the truth. But a close examination 
of the number of people Avho could have been confined makes it 
appear much more likely that the actual count of those Avho Avent 
into the Black Hole Avas, at most, sixty-four. 

Holwell had his oAvn reasons for exaggerating the tragedy, among 
them the desire to make himself out a giant Avho shrugged off the 
effects of extraordinary suffering, a Hercules among men. According 
to his narrative, he not only survived three gruelling days of fighting 
in the almost intolerable heat of an Indian June, but lived through a 
night in the Black Hole (buried for most of the time under a mound 
of dead and dying), and then marched bravely the next day burdened 
with fetters and ‘under the scorching beams of an intense hot sun’. 

The authorities at the time, however, found it convenient to take 
HohveU’s word — though the crime was not felt to be all that serious 
and Avas not, in fact, listed as one of the narvab’s misdeeds until long 
after. But it came to be one of die great imperial myths, designed to 
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liorrify later and pcrliaps more squeamish generations. It is probably 
the only episode in the histor}’ of the British connection with India 
wliicli is still remembered by the majority of the British people. 
Macaulay, writing in iSqo, visualized Sir.aj-ud-daula seated ‘on the 
eve of the battle of Plassey, gloriously in his tent, haunted — as a 
Greek poet would have said — by the furies of those that eursed him 
with their last breath in the Black Mole’. It is highly unlikely that 
SiraJ-ud-daula gave the matter a moment’s thought. 

After his release from the Black Mole, Holwell was taken before 
the luni'.il’ and, with three other sur\’ivors, put into the custody of 
Mir Madan, one of die tiawah's oflicers. The four prisoners were 
taken to Murshidabad. 

Siraj-ud-daula bestowed on Calcutta the new name of Alinagar, 
ordered the erection of a mosque inside the fort, and then left the 
city on June 24 under the governorship of Raja Manik Chand, a man 
described by Ghulam Khan as ‘presumptuous, arrogant, desdtute of 
capacity and wholly without courage’. All the British who were left 
in Gilcutta after Holwcll’s departure were ordered to Ic.ave the city 
or run the risk of having their noses and ears cut off. 

The tiiirrah and his retinue moved slowly towards Murshidabad, 
the vawab ob^^ously elated by his victor}* over the English. The 
actual cash profit on the capture of Calcutta had, however, been 
small, only about Rs 40,000, and the uairub was suddenly reminded 
of the other Europeans’ unwillingness to help him when he had 
asked for aid against the English. On June 25, supremely confident, 
he appeared outside Hugh, surrounded the town, and sent messag^ 
to the French and Dutch to the cflect that, if they did not immedi- 
ately pay him large sums of money, he would tear do\^Ti tlieir flag and 
destroy tlicir fortifications. 

The French and Dutch, tliough tliey had hardly been pleased at 
a native power defeating the British and though they did all they 
could to help tlie sur\’ivors of the siege, were not above feeling a sense 
of satisfaction over tlie destruction of a major trading rn’al. Both 
expected to do vet}* M*ell out of tlieir increased share in the com- 
merce of die countf}'. But presented Mdi a demand for Rs 2,000,000 
die Dutcli were dumbfounded and direatened to close their trading 
establishment and leave the countr}*. With the aid of Kwaja "Wajid, 
hoM'ever, an accommodation was arrived at and die Dutch agreed to 
pay Rs 450,000 instead. They borrowed it (at nine per cent interest) 
from the Jagat Seth. The French, after negotiations which alrnost 
ended in a fight, were let off Mth a pa}*ment of Rs 350)000 whic^ ^ 
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as the)' had recently received a sum of money from France, they 
tendered in gold. 

The British firmly believed that the smallness of the amount was 
proof of the fact that the French had assisted the nawab against the 
British. ‘It was understood,’ said William Watts, ‘that the favour 
shown them in comparison with the Dutch after the destruction of 
our settlements, when he affected to fine both nations for augmen- 
ting the AYorks about their respective factories, was in consideration 
of their having secretly furnished artiller)' when he marched against 
Calcutta.’ In any case, the narvah refrained from destroying the forti- 
fications at Chandernagore and Chinsurah. He did not think it was 
necessar)' — he had taken the fort at Calcutta and could just as easily 
deal with those of the French and Dutch. Nor had he any intention 
of driving the French and Dutch out of Bengal ; in fact he had no 
desire to expel the English either. 

On June 28, William Watts and Matthew Collet, who had been 
carried around with the iiawaFs army since their capture at Kasim- 
bazar, were released and sent to the French at Chandernagore. With 
them they carried a letter from the uamab addressed to Mr. Pigot, 
the East India Company’s chief merchant at Madras, which began: 
‘Director Pigot, of high and great rank, and greatest of the merchants, 
may you be possessor of the Pateba’s [emperor’s] favour.’ The letter 
went on to explain tlie situation as it appeared to Siraj-ud-daula. ‘It 
was not my intention,’ he said, ‘to remove the mercantile business of 
the Company belonging to you from out of Bengal, but Roger Drake, 
your gomasta [agent], was a very wicked and unruly man and began 
to give protection to persons who had accounts with the Patcha in the 
[factory]. Not^vithstanding all my admonitions, yet he did not 
desist from his shameless actions. Why should these people who 
come to transact the mercantile affairs of the Company be doers of 
such actions ? However that shameless man has met with the desert 
of his actions and was expelled this sttbah [province]. I gave leave to 
Mr. Watts who is a helpless, poor and innocent man to go to you. 
As I esteem you to be a substantial person belonging to the Company, 

I have wrote these circumstances of his shameless and wicked 
proceedings.’ 

By this letter, the nawab intended simply to indicate that his 
attack upon Calcutta had been provoked by Governor Drake and 
that the door was still open for negotiation and accommodation. He 
totally misjudged the attitude of the British in Madras. 

After releasing Watts with the letter, Siraj-ud-daula continued on 
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his way to Murshidabad, where he arrived on July ii. Once there, he 
sent off a message to the emperor in Delhi, declaring his nctoiA* over 
the British as comparable only witli the exploits of Tamerlane. He 
also saM’ Holwell and otlier prisoners, uho had been well and 
respectfully treated by tlieir jailers — tliough Holwell later alleged 
that tlrey were in a vretched state and still in irons. Holwell told the 
mwah tliat, ‘notvrithstanding my losses at Alinagar [Calcutta], I was 
still possessed of enough to pay a considerable sum of money for my 
freedom’. To this, he said, the nawah replied: ‘ It may be; if he has 
amthing left, let him keep it; his sufferings have been great; he shall 
have his libert}'.’ Certain of tire uawaFs officers had tried to put 
pressure on him to have Holwell and the others tortured to make 
them disclose the whereabouts of the treasure which "v^ajs supposedly 
concealed in Calcutta, but this the nawah would not permit. 

Holwell and his companions were given refuge by the Dutch in 
Murshidabad and, to■^^•a^ds the end of July, they were able to make 
their way to Hugh and then down river to join Governor Drake and 
those who had fled from the fort. The British were now at Fulta, 
after an unpleasant journey by Mwter. "l^Tien it had become obrious 
that the fort had surrendered to the nawah, the little squadron 
of ships — ^the Dodalaj, Fame, Lively, Diligence, Anne, Fortune, 
London, Calcutta, Neptune, Hunter, and four or five others — ^had 
moved down river a httle way to GoHndpur point, in the hope 
that some refugees might still arri^-e from the fort. On June 21, as no 
more arrived and as there seemed a likelihood of attack, the ships 
pulled further down and tried to pass the fort at Thana, but the 
Neptune and the Calcutta ran aground and were captured and looted. 
The rest of the fleet, which had returned to Gorindpur, was now 
joined by the Speedwell and the Bombay, which had come up past 
Thana. Another attempt mws made to pass the fort and this time it 
was successful. On June 24, the fleet reached Budge Budge (or Baj 
Baj) where it ^^■as joined by a galley, the Success from Madras. The 
Diligence, however, Avent aground this time and aaws lost. 

The British now heard that the nawah aaws fortifrung Budge Budge 
and had given orders that no proAnsions AA'ere to be supplied to tlie 
ships. This aaws bad ucaa's, as they AA*ere a’cta' short of supplies, not 
haAing a Aveek’s sustenance in the fleet of either food, AA*ood or AA-ater, 
eA’CTA* A’essel being croAA’ded AAith men, AA'onien and children, countn*- 
bom Portuguese’. The British noAv put ashore all the fugitiA'es who 
‘had no connection AA-ith the Europeans’ and carried on doAATi nver. 
The fleet, AA-ith Governor Drake aboard the Dodalay, arrived at 
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Fulta on June 26. It was not until July 20 that they received supplies, 
from the Dutch who had a small settlement there and sent them 
provisions secretly. While they waited for these, the plight of the 
British was unenviable. ‘The want of convenient shelter, as well as 
the dread of being surprised, obliged them all to sleep on board the 
vessels, which were so crowded that all lay promiscuously on the 
decks, without shelter from the rains of the season, and for some 
time without a change of raiment, for none had brought any store 
away, and these hardships, inconsiderable as they may seem, were 
grievous to persons of whom the greatest part had lived many years 
in tlie gentle ease of India. Sickness likewise increased their suffer- 
ings, for tlie lower part of Bengal between the two arms of the Ganges 
is the most unhealthy countr}’^ in the world, and many died of a 
malignant fever which infected all the vessels.’ 

\Yh.y the British stayed at Fulta instead of proceeding down river 
and making for Madras has never been adequately explained. 
Holwell maintained that Drake was waiting until he could send an 
envoy to Madras to explain, in a favourable light, his action in 
abandoning Calcutta. Drake insisted, on the other hand, that the 
fugitives had no provisions for the journejf — which was certainly 
true. Whatever the reason, Drake and such members of the Council 
as were with him decided to open negotiations with Siraj-ud-daula. 
They set about it first by writing to Watts and Collet, who were then 
at the French settlement of Chandernagore, enclosing copies of a 
letter to be translated and delivered to Raja Manik Chand, Rai 
Durlabh, Ghulam Husain Khan, Kwaja Wajid, the Jagat Seth, and 
anyone else with any influence at the iiarvab's court. Watts replied 
that he would neither forward the letters nor acknowledge the 
authority of Governor Drake. Watts and Collet also believed that, 
‘should the nabob think fit to permit the English to return and 
resettle ... it would be not only with the loss of all their privileges 
but on such shameful terms that Englishmen we hope will never 
consent to’. 

Watts and Collet themselves wrote to Madras enclosing a copy of 
Drake’s letter and stating that in their opinion there was no hope 
of re-establishing the British at Calcutta except by ‘military force 
which we hope your Honour . . , will be able to send sufficient to 
attack the narvab in his metropolis’. 

The refusal of Watts and Collet to accept the authority of Gover- 
nor Drake and the members of Council who had fled with him 
lorced the latter to consider their official positions. As there was no 
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longer any Fort William at Calcutta, they could hardly be the 
Governor and Council of it. They therefore assumed the title of 
‘The Agents for the Honourable Company’s Affairs’, 

The new Agents had still not been able to send one of their num- 
ber to Madras to explain their recent actions. Of the first two envoys 
chosen, one died and the other (Captain Grant) was needed at Fulta. 
It was rumoured that either ‘Colonel’ Manningham or ‘Lieutenant- 
Colonel’ Frankland — the first to leave Calcutta — ^was to be sent, and 
on July 10 the junior officers and civilians made a protest. ‘Honour- 
able Sir — Understanding that Charles Manningham Esq. intends 
going to Madras in order to represent the unfortunate loss of Calcutta 
and the situation of the remaining part of the colony; as that 
gentleman and Mr. Frankland left the place before any retreat was 
agreed to and afterwards refused joining your councils when sent for, 
contrary to both their duty and honour, we are of the opinion that 
either of those gentlemen are most unfit to represent transactions, 
which (as they absented themselves) they must know very little of, 
and therefore request that neither they nor any member of Coundl 
may be permitted to abandon the remains of the colony and the 
Company’s effects scattered throughout the country.’ Drake pro- 
mised not to send either of these men. But, on July 13, Manningham 
and one Lebeaume — a French officer who had left Chandernagore 
‘on a point of honour’ and had joined the English in fighting the 
namab — ^were selected to go to Madras to explain the fall of Calcutta, 
to ask for reinforcements, and above all to persuade the Madras 
Council not to inform the Directors in England of the loss of the 
settlement until it could also be announced that an expedition was on 
the way to recapture it. Mr. Manningham took the opportunity of 
blackmailing his fellow councillors into accepting a justification of 
his and Frankland’s behaviour at Calcutta. As he would be the first 
of the survivors to reach Madras, the reputation of all of them rested 
in his hands. With official absolution now secured, Manningham 
and Lebeaume left aboard the Syren. They reached Vizagapatam on 
August 12, and Lebeaume left for Madras overland the next day, 
carrying a letter from Drake. 

The letter called for the strongest military force to be sent to 
Bengal to ‘re-establish ourselves in these provinces, which we esteem 
of the most essential consequences to the East India Company and 
trade of India in general’. 

The Madras Council had received its first news of the outbreak 
of war in Bengal on July 13 and, on the following day, had decided 
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to send Major Kilpatrick and two hundred soldiers to reinforce 
Calcutta. Kilpatrick and his men had left on the 2ist-a month, m 
fact, after Calcutta had fallen. The Council at Madras Avas unaware 
of what Avas really going on in Bengal, and did not hrar the news 
that the settlement had fallen on June 20 until August 16. Kupatrick 
and his men arrived at Fulta on July 30 or 31. 

At Fulta, too, ^^'atts, Collet, Pearkes and I-Iolwell arrived betAveen 
the end of July and August 13. Holwell protested vigorously against 
the retention of authority by Drake and other members of Council 
but gained no support for his attitude. Ultimately, he AA'as persuade 
to attend their meetings and afterAvards the quarrelling seems to have 
stopped. Governor Drake Avas in effect reinstated and Avas even 
greeted Avith a salute of guns Avhen he dined on board one of the 

other ships. 1 • /- i 

In order to preserve the secrecy of their plans for retaking Calcutta, 

the Council formed a special committee consisting of Drake, Hohvel , 
Watts and Kilpatrick. They held their first meeting aboard the 
schooner Phoenix on August 22. In an attempt to divert the narvab s 
attention, Kilpatrick had already sent a letter apuring him that the 
British bore him no malice and asking for supplies. On the a(wice o 
the ubiquitous Omichand, Kilpatrick also wrote to Manik Chai^, 
Kwaja Wajid, Rai Durlabh and the Jagat Seth. The letter for the 
narvab Avas sent off to a young man Avho had remained behind at 
Kasimbazar, Warren Hastings, Avith instructions that he deliver it 
but he did not do so, and of the other letters, Omichand delivered 
only one— that to Manik Chand— because it had begun to appear as 
if the letters might not be necessary. There Avere signs of a rebellion 
against Siraj-ud-daula. 

Although, on August 31, there had been neAVS that Manik Chand 
Avas preparing to occupy Budge Budge and send fire-boats 
the river to burn the British ships at Fulta, the letter to him did 
produce an order permitting local bazaars to sell provisions to the 
fugitives. 

On September 17, Warren Hastings informed the Council that 
Avar between Shaukat Jang and the narvab was sure to break out. 
While the narvab had been preoccupied Avith the English at Kasim- 
bazar and Calcutta, his rival had not been idle. Indeed, he had 
obtained from the Mughal emperor a firman appointing him narvab 
of Bengal — ^that imprimatur of legitimacy which Siraj-ud-daula had 
not yet succeeded in acquiring. Though there is no evidence in 
support, it seems most likely that the firman was extracted through 
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the intervention of the Jagat Seth. Siraj-ud-daula apparently thought 
so, for he bitterly taxed the banker with not obtaining the firman for 
him, struck him across the face and, when he refused to raise a large 
sum to help pay for Siraj-ud-daula’s expedition against Shaukat 
Jang, had him confined to his house. 

Shaukat Jang was thought to have partisans at the nawah's court. 
Mir Jafar, despite being back in favour with Siraj-ud-daula, was 
reported to look on Shaukat Jang as ‘the only recourse against the 
growing and daily cruelties of Siraj-ud-daula’, and pledged himself 
that ‘Shaukat Jang would be strongly and unanimously supported’. 
Shaukat Jang assembled an army of six thousand cavalry and 
fifteen thousand infantry and prepared to conquer Bengal. He boasted 
that, after he had done so, he would place a man of his own on the 
throne in Delhi and then retire to Kandahar and Khorassan. There, 
he said, ‘I intend to take up my residence, as the climate of Bengal 
does not suit my state of health’. According to Ghulam Husain, who 
was at his court, Shaukat Jang’s state of health was a result of drugs, 
and he was in fact mad. Certainly, his actions gave no indication of 
sanity. His first step towards realizing his grandiose ambitions 
entailed antagonizing his own generals, most of whom he dismissed 
with harsh words. One escaped to Murshidabad after Shaukat Jang 
had threatened to flog him and told Siraj-ud-daula of the threat to 
his throne. The namah sent one of his court to Shaukat Jang’s head- 
quarters at Purnea, and Shaukat despatched the emissary back with 
the information that he proposed to assume the throne but that 
Siraj-ud-daula’s life would be spared if he immediately retired to 
Dacca. 

Towards the beginning of October, Siraj-ud-daula began to 
collect an army. But he, like his cousin, antagonized his generals and 
they refused to march until the Jagat Seth was set free. Siraj-ud-daula 
gave in, but the temper of his officers did not noticeably improve 
and, fearing assassination, the namab summoned his governor at 
Patna to his aid. The campaign against Shaukat Jang did not last 
long. The two armies met near Rajmahal and Shaukat Jang was shot 
dead in a charge against a body of troops in whose midst he thought 
he saw his cousin. The nawab had, in fact, remained behind the 
army and — fearing that his officers might use the cover of the battle 
to murder him — ^had sent a number of men disguised as himself 
among the troops. The ruse caught Shaukat Jang instead. 

With Shaukat Jang dead, his army quickly surrendered and the 
navpab returned jubilantly to Murshidabad, confirmed in his belief 
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tliat militaril)' he was invincible. For the moment at least, there was 
no one — openlj’- — to oppose him. 

As far as the Europeans were concerned, said Jean Law, Siraj-ud- 
daula had only the most extravagant contempt for them. ‘A pair of 
slippers, said he, is all that is needed to govern them. Their number, 
according to him, could not in all Europe come up to more than ten 
or nvelve thousand men. What fear, then, would he have of the 
English nation, which assuredly could not present to his mind more 
than a quarter of the whole ? He was, therefore, verj' far from think- 
ing that tlie English could entertain the idea of re-establishing them- 
selves by force.’ The namb expected the English to offer money in 
exchange for a return of their trading privileges, and because this 
was what he expected to happen he made no attempt to interfere 
vith the sur\'ivors at Fulta, 

At Fulta the British were still in a verj^ uncomfortable situation, 
and their information about what was going on at the nawah\ court 
was confused. After October 9 or 10 when their informant, Warren 
Hastings, was forced to leave Kasimbazar, they could learn no 
accurate details of the progress of events. On October 13, the Council 
once more wrote to Madras saying that they were again finding it 
difficult to acquire supplies and where were the reinforcements tliey 
had asked for ? (Kilpatrick’s men had, by that time, been consider- 
ably reduced by sickness.) Their reply came on the sloop Kingfisher^ 
which arrived on October 23. Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, 
they learned, were leaving Madras with a strong body of troops. 
Overjoyed at the news, the British hoisted a flag, had a copy of 
the Company’s firman from the emperor translated into Persian, 
and bribed a local official at Hugh to afllx the imperial seal to 
it. 

The news which came from the direction of Murshidabad, how- 
ever, was not so heartening. A letter arrived from Omichand on 
October 27 informing the Council of Shaukat Jang’s defeat and 
death. Though the nawab still seemed in a benevolent mood, his 
governor at Calcutta (Manik Chand) was not, for he had heard of the 
enthusiasm with which the British had greeted their recent news 
' from Madras, though he did not know what precisely the news was. 
Suspicious, he collected troops at Budge Budge, and it looked as if 
an attack was imminent. Nothing, however, happened. This was 
primarily because Manik Chand did not intend anything to happen. 
His instructions were to open up negotiations or at least to keep the 
atmosphere reasonably favourable for them. There was always the 
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possibiUtNA toOx that he mi^ht himseirravaVe some money oot of the 
situation as it stood. 

In December, however, the atmosphere deterioraterl ^laeih 
Chand's spies found out why the English had hoisted their flag and 
generally given the invpression that thi’ags were on the move, IVlanih 
Chand also heard that a fleet of ships nith British soldiers aboard 
was approaehiuvg the entrance to the Hugh river. 



Chapter IX 

DECISIONS IN MADRAS 

I T HAD taken difficult decisions in Madras before the fleet was 
despatched. When news of the loss of Kasimbazar arrived, it 
had been decided to send one ship, the Bridgewater^ to Bengal 
with stores, money, and 150 men to reinforce those who had already 
survived under the command of Major Kilpatrick. The Madras 
Council thought that a small force would be sufficient to beat off any 
attack the mwah might make on Calcutta, and that Kasimbazar 
would be returned after the usual routine of negotiations. But after 
Mr. Pigot, on August 17, placed before his Council the letters which 
he had received on the previous day informing him of the incredible 
news of the fall of Calcutta, it became clear that there was no real 
alternative to a full-scale expedition which would unequivocally 
reinstate the Company’s position in Bengal. 

Though the British and French were not officially at war in the 
south, both sides seemed to be preparing for a renewal of hostilities. 
The British in Madras were, when news of the first signs of trouble 
came from Bengal, making preparations to respond to a request from 
the nizam of the Deccan, Salabat Jang, to send him British soldiers 
and artillery so that he might resist the demands of the local French 
commander, Bussy. Madras had decided to send four hundred 
men and a number of guns. Instead, they had been forced to despatch 
Kilpatrick’s contingent to Bengal. Nevertheless, the decision to send 
men to the Deccan still stood when the Council first heard that 
Calcutta had fallen. 

The dilemma of the Madras Council was now serious. It did not 
want to go back on the decision to send troops to the Deccan, but 
neither did it wish to leave Madras itself open to a possible French 
attack. There were rumours that a French fleet of nineteen ships of 
the line, with some three thousand troops aboard, had sailed from 
Brest for Pondicherry. Admiral Watson, commanding the naval 
forces at Madras, also warned the Council of the danger to his s 
if such a fleet should materialize. If the British '• ’ ' 
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transport troops to Bengal, the ships themselves would be in a 
dangerous situation once they had disembarked their passengers, ‘Is 
it not very probable,’ he said, ‘if the French squadron should arrive 
here [Madras], whiclt you have reason to expect, that they having 
intelligence where I am gone to, will, under the presumption of the 
largest ships not being able to get higher [up the Hugh river] than 
Balasore road, come there in search of me.? How then should I be 
able to defend His Majesty’s ships without men ? Would they not 
become an easy capture to the French and thereby contribute to the 
ruin of your affairs instead of being of any service ?’ It was Watson’s 
opinion that only a small force should be sent to retake Calcutta, and 
that any large-scale expedition should be delayed until the end of 
September, when the rains would have stopped and the roads would 
once again be passable. Besides, he added, ‘if the ships were to go 
now, one third of the men would fall sick before there would be an 
opportunity of their doing any service’. 

The Council ‘unanimously resolved that Admiral Watson be 
desired to send the fifty and twenty-gun ships down to Bengal, with 
about 240 military, with the intent to retake Calcutta only’. So far' 
they were prepared to follow his advice, but it was decided that, if 
there was still no news that war had broken out in Europe by the 
time the expedition was ready, he should be asked to take the whole 
of his squadron to Bengal and also to transport the regiment and 
artillery commanded by Colonel Adlercron — a body of royal troops 
which had been sent out to assist the Company’s own forces against 
the French. On September ig, two ships, the Chesterfield and the 
Walpole^ arrived from England. They carried no news of an out- 
break of war in Europe. 

Two days later, the Council met to decide what should be done 
now that the rainy season was coming to an end. The members were 
faced by three problems. What was to be done if— after the expedi- 
tion had left for Bengal and before, perhaps, it had had time to 
defeat the narvab — ^news arrived that war had broken out between 
Britain and France .? What was to be done regarding control of the 
forces sent to Bengal, and who was to have the last word on their 
disposition — the Madras Council, or the old and now somewhat 
discredited Council of Fort William .? Finally, who was to command 
the expedition .? An ofiicer of the Company, or of the Crown .? After 
a great deal of discussion, the Council decided that if war was 
declared then the expedition would be recalled, €ven if matters had 
not been settled in Bengal. This decision made, it followed that the 
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Madras Council must have control over the expedition, otherwise 
the British in Bengal might try to keep it there instead of permitting 
it to return to Madras. Much the same argument applied in the case 
of the commander; a Company officer would be more likely to obey 
the Council than a King’s officer — most of whom were notoriously 
contemptuous of civilian control. 

Nevertheless, Colonel Adlercron’s claim to the command had 
to be considered. So, too, had that of Richard Bigot, who was 
governor of Madras and whose authority would be less likely to meet 
with opposition from the Bengal Council than would that of others. 
Bigot, however, had no military experience and did not press his 
claim. There was also Stringer Lamence, the Company’s most 
experienced soldier. But Lawrence was a sick man. Finally, the 
Council offered the command to Adlercron. 

Adlercron refused to give assurances about the return of troops to 
Madras. Even more important, perhaps, he would not guarantee to 
reserve for the Company a portion of any booty that might be taken. 
The Council thereupon offered the command to Robert Clive — who 
accepted with alacrity. It was decided that two of the Council’s 
own members would accompany Clive. 

Clive’s appointment was viewed with great disfavour by Colonel 
Aldercron. Clive was a Company’s officer, that is to say, an officer 
appointed by the Company to serve in the Company’s own army. 
Aldercron was a King’s officer, in charge of a regiment of British 
troops which had been lent to the Company by the British govern- 
ment. Holders of the King’s commission were much inclined to 
despise Company officers as amateurs without any professional 
standing. It made not the slightest difference to Adlercron that Clive 
had recently, when in England, received his commission from the 
king, or that he had been a successful commander in India, and 
Adlercron even went so far as to refuse to allow his regiment to 
embark. ‘Surely, gentlemen,’ he wrote to the Council, ‘you are not so 
unreasonable as to expect that I will send away any part of His 
Majesty’s train [artillery] or regiment (who are so immediately under 
my direction) and to leave to you the nomination [of its commander].’ 
He further demanded that the artillery and stores which had been 
loaded should now be unloaded, and refused to leave the stores on 
board for the use of the Company’s forces. 

Manningham finally reached Madras on September 29, having 
been delayed by adverse winds, and was able to argue the situation in 

engal at first-hand. After the matter had been once more discussed, 
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Admiral Watson was appointed to command the expedition by sea, 
and Clive by land. The Council decided that the two civilian deputies 
they had delegated to assist Clive would infringe the position of 
the Council of Fort William, and despite Clive’s protest the)’^ were 
dropped. Clive was, however, given independent authority to act in 
military matters as he thought fit, and this was to cause much friction 
between him and the Council in Bengal. 

Clive received his commission as commander-in-chief on October 
II, and on the same day wrote to ‘The Honourable Gentlemen of the 
Secret Committee, London’ in the following terms : 

Honble Gentlemen — from many hands you will hear of the capture of 
Calcutta by the Moors and the chain of misfortune and losses which 
have happened to the Compan}’’ in particular and to the nation in 
general. Every breast here seems filled with greed, horror and resent- 
ment, indeed it is too sad a tale to unfold and I must beg leave to 
refer you to the general letters, consultations and committees which 
will give you a full account of this catastrophe. 

Upon the melancholy occasion the Govr. and Council drought proper 
to summons me to this place; as soon as an expedition was resolv’d upon 
I offer’d my service which at last was accepted and I am now upon the 
point of embarking on board His Majesty’s squadron rvith a fine body 
of Europeans full of spirit and resentment for the insults and barbarities 
inflicted on so many British subjects. 

I flatter myself that this expedition will not end with the retaking of 
Calcutta only: and that the Company’s estate in these parts will be 
settled in a better and more lasting condition than ever. 

There is less reason to apprehend a check from the nabob’s forces 
than from the nature of the climate and countrj". The news of a war may 
likewise interfere with the success of this expedition; however, should 
that happen, and hostilities be committed in India, I hope we shall be 
able to dispossess the French of Chandernagore and leave Calcutta in a 
state of defence. 

I have a true sense of my duty to my countrj’’ and the Company and I 
beg leave to assure you that nothing shall be wanting on my part to 
answer the ends of an undertaking on which so much depends. Success 
on this occasion will fill the measure of my joy; as it will fix me in the 
esteem of those to whom I have the honour to subscribe m)’sclf with 
great respect. 

Their most obliged and humble scr\’ant 

R. Clive 

Clive obviously anticipated the difficulties of the coming 
campaign, as well as its opportunities, for he wrote to his father: 
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‘This expedition, if attended wth success, may enable me to do 
great things. It is by far the grandest of my undertakings. I go witli 
great forces and great authority.’ 

Colonel Adlercron’s refusal to permit his artillery to go to Bengal 
delayed the departure of the expedition as a party of the Company’s 
own artiller)’ had to be assembled and embarked with its stores and 
ammunition. By the time this was done the best time for sailing had 
passed and the north-cast monsoon was blowing. No further delay 
could be allowed, however, in case news from Europe might arrive 
and stop the expedition from going at all. On October 13, Clive 
received his instructions. Me was to assist the Council in Bengal with 
advice, prevent them from quarrelling, and ‘pursue such measures as 
you shall judge most conducive to the Company’s benefit’. Though 
it was still possible that war with France might break out, and though 
Clive knew it might be ncccssar)’ for him to be recalled to the defence 
of Madras, he still hoped to be able to seize Chandcrnagorc if 
hostilities with France gave him the opportunity. 

Three days later the fleet sailed from Madras. It consisted of five 
of His Majesty’s ships — Watson’s flagship, the Kajt of sixty-four 
guns; the Ctwibcrlattd, commanded by Admiral Pocock, of seventy 
guns; the Tygcr^ sixty guns; the Salisbury, of fifty; and the Bridge- 
water, of uventy. There was also a fireship appropriately name the 
Blaze. These were to act as escort for the transports, which were three 
of tlie Company’s warships. Protector, Walpole, and Marlborough, 
and three ketches. The ships carried provisions and water for six 
weeks. The troops embarked numbered 528 infantr}nncn, 109 
artillerymen, 940 sepoys or native troops, and 160 lascars, a word 
then used to designate tent-pitchers, coolies, ammunition carriers, 
and camp followers in general. Colonel Adicreron had finally agreed, 
though with reluctance, to permit some of his men to serve as 
marines on board the fleet. These, amounting to three companies, 
were commanded by Captain Archibald Grant, with Captain Weller 
and Captain Eyre Coote. 

The weather was very stormy and in the first twelve days the ships 
were blown as far south as Ceylon. Later, to the north, it was neces- 
sary because of the winds to beat across the Bay of Bengal to the 
coast of Tenasserim in present-day Burma before it was possible to 
make the mouth of the Hugh. The waves in the Bay were running 
high and the ships took a heavy beating. On the night of November 
p the Salisbury sprang a leak ‘which kept all her pumps going to 
rce her, and after making the signal of distress, the carpenters of the 
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Kent and other ships were sent on board, who found out the leak and 
in some measure stopped it, so that she was able to proceed on the 
voyage under an easy sail upon her foremast, as the leak was dis- 
covered to be in the wooden ends forwards’. Two of the other ships, 
the Cumberland and the Marlborough^ Avere compelled to turn back to 
Madras, cutting Clive’s force by 243 infantr}’^ and artillerymen and 
430 sepoys. 

It was not until December 5 that Watson anchored off the mouth 
of the Hugh. During the last weeks of the voyage the rations on 
board — intended for a sLx-week period — had been reduced so that 
each man received only half of his normal daily provisions and a 
tAVO-thirds alloAA-ance of AA-ater. ScurAy had appeared, particularly 
amongst the sailors, and \\'atson’s force as a AA'hole AAas in a sorry' 
state. Supplies of rice for the Indian soldiers had failed and ‘there 
Avas nothing to serve out to them but beef and pork’ — meats ritually 
untouchable by Hindus. ‘Some did submit to this defilement, yet 
many preferred a languishing death by famine to hfe polluted 
bey^ond recoA'ery*.’ 

The mouth of the Hugh, uncharted in the middle of the eighteenth 
century^ and almost unknoAATi to European pilots, AA'as dangerous 
AA'ith shoals and it AA'as December 8 before, Asith the spring tides, the 
fleet was actually able to enter the river. 

The Protector arriA'ed at Fulta ahead of the conA^o}’^, but Watson in 
the Kent reached there the same day* and was soon joined by^ the 
Tyger, Salisbury^ Bridgewater and Walpole. The Walpole carried 
despatches to the efiect that a Select Secret Committee should be 
appointed to manage ‘all matters regarding the Company^’s posses- 
sions, rights and privileges in these provinces’. The members of the 
committee were to be Drake, ^^^atts, Becher and Manningham. As 
the latter AA'as in Madras, HolweU AA'as drafted as a substitute and 
Watson and CliA'e were asked to attend the meetings. Neither man 
had any intention of permitting his independent authority' to be 
diminished. Conflict was being prepared for — and not only with the 
nawab. 



Chapter X 

WITH SWORD AND PEN 

C LIVE’S FIRST tactics in Bengal were to talk of peace but 
to threaten war. By doing so he was carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the Council at Madras, for he had brought with 
him a letter from Madras to the Council of I'ort William in which 
it was made clear tliat the expense of fitting out an cxpeditiori 
had to result in profitable returns. ‘The mere taking of Calcutta 
would be at best an empty revenge, and the only acceptable 
purpose of the expedition was said to be the restoration of the 
Company’s trading privileges as well as — of course ample 
reparations’ for the losses the Company had sustained. If the 
nawab, after hearing of the expedition’s arrival, should ‘make offers 
tending to the acquiring to the Company the before mentioned 
advantages, rather than risk the success of a war, we think that 
sentiments of revenging injuries, although they were never more 
just, should give place to the necessity of sparing as far as possible 
the many bad consequences of war’. The letter, however, ^yent on 
to say; ‘We are of the opinion that the sword should go hand in hand 
with the pen.’ 

Although this letter might have seemed to suggest that the restora- 
tion of the Company’s interests was the sum of the affair, it really 
disguised a variety of more complex sentiments. Possibly the letter 
was phrased in this w'ay so as to make it difficult for the Court of 
Directors in London to blame the Madras Council for putting poli- 
tical ambitions before the Company’s profit. Viewed from London, 
the East India Company was just a commercial undertaking trading 
under difficult terms. The whole bias of the Directors and of the 
holders of India stock was against adventurism. The Company s 
involvement in south Indian affairs was a result, not of choice in 
London, but of circumstances in India. But the men on the spot 
observed the activities of the French in India, saw how they mani- 
pulated Indian rulers, and above all noted the startling profits some 
of them made. Already, among the Company’s servants, there were 
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a number who looked beyond the simple restoration, or even expan- 
sion, of the Company’s trade. 

It was, therefore, in an atmosphere of infinite possibilities that the 
first moves were made. Admiral Watson had been told that, if he 
thought it practicable, he was to seize the French possessions at 
Chandernagore whether war had been declared or not. The Select 
Committee was reminded of ‘the great advantage which we think it 
will be to the military operations ... to effect a junction with any 
powers in the provinces of Bengal that may be dissatisfied with the 
violences of the naiPciPs government, or that may have pretensions 
to the naivabs\n^\ Force and intrigue were the best bases for a 
successful policy. 

Immediately on his arrival at Fulta, Clive wrote a letter to Raja 
Manik Chand, the namaPs governor of Calcutta. ‘Upon my arrival in 
these parts from Madras,’ he said, ‘I was informed that you had 
shown a great friendship and regard for the English Company, for 
which I write to return you thanks. I doubt not but as you have 
hitherto professed a desire to serve the Company, you will at this 
time, when their favours must require it, retain the same disposition 
in their favour.’ Manik Chand’s reply was courteous and peaceable. 
The raja informed Clive that he was sending a trusted agent to 
‘impart you some further particulars which I recommend to your 
attentive consideration’, Manik Chand’s friendliness may have been 
a cover for preparations to attack the new English force, but it seems 
more probable that, under pressure from the Indian merchants in 
Calcutta who were suffering from the loss of trade, he had opened 
up secret negotiations with the English at Fulta even before the 
reinforcements arrived from Madras. In this, he would have been 
following his oum inclination as well as that of Siraj-ud-daula. This, 
however, is only speculation, for what the raja’s agent said to Clive is 
not known. 

In all likelihood, the raja sent Clive a suggestion that a letter 
should be sent to the namb using himself as intermediary. A com- 
munication from Bigot had already been forwarded to Murshidabad 
through other channels, and others had gone to some of the nawaVs 
provincial governors, calling upon them for assistance and contain- 
ing, as well as a barely concealed threat, a recital of the British 
complaints against the nawab. 

Clive’s letter to Siraj-ud-daula called for full satisfaction and 
reminded him that the force which Clive commanded was such as 
‘was never seen before in your province’. In his covering note to 
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Manik Chand, Clive warned the raja that ‘it would be the iiiwiiFs 
own fault if the troubles of this country should begin again and be 
worse than ever’. Manik Chand responded by suggesting certain 
minor changes in the letter to the luiwab. These were mainly con- 
cerned with forms of address; he said, for example, that it would be 
right to call tlie uawab ‘sacred and godlike prince’. But the niceties of 
oriental protocol were not for Clive. ‘I cannot,’ he complained to the 
raja on Christmas day 1736, ‘consistently with my duty to the 
Company or their honour, accept of your advice in writing to the 
nabob a letter couched in such a style, which, however proper it 
might have been before the taking of Calcutta, would but ill suit 
with the present time, when we are come to demand satisfaction for 
the injuries done us by the nabob, not to entreat his favour, and with 
a force which we think sufficient to vindicate our claims.’ In the end, 
Clive’s original draft was sent to Murshidabad by other hands. With 
it went a letter from Admiral Watson which was anything but sub- 
missive in tone. Neither were the next actions of the British. 

On December 29 the fleet moved up river from Fulta. Clive’s 
authority as commander was not accepted willingly by the King’s 
officers, and at the council of war — consisting of all tlic senior mili- 
tary and naval officers — it was decided that the Company’s troops 
should go by land while the ships would curvy most of the artillery 
and the King’s troops. It seems that the latter, rather than Clive 
and the Company’s forces, were intended to take the fort of Budge 
Budge, which was the first objective. 

Clive, with two field-pieces and about five hundred men, set out 
the day before the fleet. The going was heavy, for ‘in order to prevent 
discoverjf’ the native guides ‘led the troops at a distance from the 
river, through a part of the country, which was uninhabited indeed, 
but full of swamps and continually intersected by deep rivulets, 
which rendered the draught and transportation of the [gun] carriages 
so tedious and laborious that the troops did not arrive until an hour 
after sunrise at the place of ambuscade’. 

The position occupied by Clive and his men was surrounded with 
bushes and they could not see the fort at all. Clive had no trust- 
worthy news of the enemy, and was unaware that a force under 
Manik Chand was camped only two miles away. After he had de- 
ployed his body of men Clive was left with a unit of 260 Europeans. 
He later gave an account of what followed on the morning of the 
29th. ‘At ten,’ he said, ‘Manik Chand attacked us with between two 
and three thousand horse and foot, and was worsted. The people of 
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the country raise fabulous reports about the killed and wounded; but 
there is reason to believe, from the smartness of the fire while it 
lasted, and the nearness of the enemy, some of which were within 
twenty yards, 150 might be killed and wounded and with them four 
of the principal jemadars [officers] and an elephant. Manik Chand 
himself received a shot in his turban. Our two field-pieces were of 
little or no service to us, having neither tubes nor port-fires, and 
wrong carriages sent with them from Fort St. David [Madras]; 
indeed, we still labour under everj'^ disadvantage in the world.’ 

This incident raises a number of questions. The first is, whether it 
took place at all. Manik Chand had undoubtedly evacuated the fort 
at Budge Budge and retired upon Calcutta, perhaps so as not to 
offend the English whom he certainly believed to have superior 
armament. Why should he have returned to attack Clive } The most 
probable answer is that the meeting was accidental. Clive’s beha- 
viour, too, at this his first engagement in Bengal, requires explanation. 
Orme, much later, suggested that Clive had panicked, and though 
there is no satisfactory evidence of this he may have been caught off 
balance after an extremely unpleasant march. Clive was easily 
depressed by adverse ph)^sical conditions. He was a hypochondriac 
and constantly worried about his health. He had moments of despair 
and lack of confidence. But he alwa)^s rallied. Essentially, Clive was 
not a soldier and had little or no sense of professionalism even in 
relation to the low standard of most of the professional soldiers who 
surrounded him. He had made his reputation as, in effect, a guerrilla 
leader and had been remarkably successful. But such successes had 
not really made him a good commander. He had courage and panache, 
but it is a little difficult to take seriously a soldier who not only did 
not make sure that his artillery was in Avorking order, but almost 
explicitly admitted it in an official despatch. 

While the skirmish AA^as in progress, the English ships had arrived 
before Budge Budge. The first shots AA'ere fired by the defenders, 
a fact AA'hich Avas to be used in justification of subsequent British 
actions. After the guns of the fort had been put out of action, marines 
Avere landed AAffio, hearing that CliA'^e had been attacked, left the 
assault on the fort and AA^ent to his aid. 

After the clash Avith Manik Chand, Clive Avent on board the 
flagship to consult Avith Watson. In aucav of Clive’s fatigue it aams 
decided that a full-scale attack on the fort should be postponed 
until the next morning. This greatly annoyed Captain Eyre Coote, 
the King’s officer AAffio Avas in command of the attack. He Avas even 
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more annoyed when ‘one Strahan, a common sailor belonging to the 
Kent^ having been just served with a quantity of grog (arrack mixed 
with water) had his spirits too much elated to think of taking any 
rest; he therefore strayed by liimsclf towards the fort, and imper- 
ceptibly got under the walls; being advanced thus far without 
interruption, he took it into his head to scale at a breach that had 
been made by the cannon of the ships; and having luckily gotten 
upon the bastion, he there discovered several Moor-men sitting on 
the platform, at whom he flourished liis cutlass, and fired his pistol, 
and then, after hawng given three loud huzzas, cried out, “the place 
is mine”.’ Strahan’s comrades rushed to support him — and the fort 
was taken. The losses, four wounded. Cootc recorded in his journal: 
‘Thus tlic place was taken without the least honour to anyone!’ 
When Strahan was brought before the admiral he was severely 
rebuked and threatened with future punishment. ‘If I am flogged for 
this here action,’ Strahan is said to have muttered as he left the 
admiral’s cabin, ‘I will never take another fort by myself as long as I 
live, by God.’ 

On December 31 die fort was demolished and the troops re- 
embarked. The sepoys, however, continued their march by land. 
On January i the fleet anchored off Thana fort. A new mud fort 
had been erected on the opposite bank, but the British found that 
both had been abandoned. Inside, there were ‘about 40 guns, some 
24-pounders, and all mounted on good carriages, most of them the 
Company’s’. 

‘In the night,’ wrote Watson, T sent the boats manned and armed 
up the river, to set lire to a ship and some vessels that lay under a 
fort, which was executed witliout opposition. That was a necessary 
piece of service, as I heard they were filled with combustibles in 
order to be set on fire when the ebb made, to burn our ships.’ 

Next morning at 5 a.m. the Company’s troops were landed and, 
being joined by the sepoys, set off for Calcutta. Watson moved up 
river with the Kent and the Tyger towards Fort William; a few 
rounds were fired at them from the shore, but as the ships approached 
the gun emplacements the artillerymen ran off. ‘At 10 a.m., the ships 
coming abreast of Fort William were fired upon pretty wildly as they 
lay becalmed, sheering around in the eddies of the tide; but soon, 
after coming to an anchor close in with the western line of guns on 
the riverside, they drove the enemy from her batteries, who fled 
through the eastern gate before the military or sepoys could come up 
with them; in this action three of the King’s soldiers and six sailors 
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were killed.’ As the enemy departed, some of the inhabitants hoisted 
a British flag on a tree. The admiral then put ashore a naval officer, 
Captain King, and a detachment of troops under Eyre Coote, to take 
possession of the fort. 

Coote’s orders were to hold the fort and not to give it up to anyone. 
When the sepoys arrived, therefore, they were prevented from 
entering and Clive ‘was informed that none of the Company’s 
officers or troops should have entrance. This, I own, enraged me to 
such a degree that I was resolved to enter if possible, which I did.’ 
When Clive demanded that Coote relinquish command of the fort 
to him, Coote pleaded orders and asked permission to inform the 
admiral. The admiral thereupon wrote Clive a threatening letter and 
also sent a verbal message to the effect that, if he did not quit the 
fort, he ‘should be fired out’. Clive refused to be intimidated. He 
replied that ‘he could not answer for the consequences, but that he 
would not give up his command’. 

The affair was finally settled through an intermediaiy^, Captain 
Latham. He and Clive ‘talked the affair over with calmness, and soon 
settled a dispute which otherwise might have ended greatly to the 
prejudice of the public cause. The colonel’s messages to Mr. Watson 
implied, that if the admiral would come on shore and command in 
person, he should have no manner of objection to it: And on Admiral 
Watson’s going on shore, the next day, the colonel delivered the 
keys of the garrison into his hands, and then the admiral delivered 
them to the late governor, Mr. Drake, and his Council’. 

Drake and the other members of the Select Committee disliked 
Clive because the authority given to him by the Madras Council 
implied — ^justifiably — a distrust of their own competence. After 
Calcutta had been recaptured, they complained to the Council at 
Madras : ‘We cannot conceive by what authority you have assumed a 
right in giving that gentleman the powers you have done, and therein 
treating us in the light of a subordinate.’ In Clive’s opinion — and m 
this he was right — the Council of Fort William was interested only in 
extracting punitive compensation for their own personal losses, and 
took no great thought over the interests of the Company. Clive 
seems to have been shocked by this, or at least gave that impression 
in his letters. Unlike the others, he did have the affairs of the Company 
at heart, partly perhaps because he had not yet seen the chances of 
profit in Bengal. He hoped to make his name in a dramatic fashion, 
as far as the Directors of the Company in London were concerned, 
by restoring the Company’s prosperity in Bengal. For this he 
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believed he might be awarded a high appointment. It was necessary 
for him to have the old trading privileges reinstated. If diplomacy 
would work, he was prepared to utilize it, but he wanted to inflict a 
real defeat on the naxpah — not for the sake of personal glory but 
because he was convinced that, unless the nawah was shown that he 
must respect the Company’s settlements, there would be a relapse 
into the old routine of threat and squeeze. 

To Clive’s larger ambitions as well as to his immediate tactics, 
Drake and his fellows were a menace. T would have you guard against 
everything these gentlemen can say,’ he wrote to Pigot in Madras on 
January 7, 1757, ‘for believe me they are bad subjects and rotten at 
heart, and will stick at nothing to prejudice you. . . . The riches of 
Peru and Mexico should not induce me to dwell among them.’ 

The Calcutta which the British had recaptured was almost 
completely in ruins. Much of the fort was severely damaged and 
many of the surrounding houses had been burned to the ground 
during the defence of the previous year. One of the defending walls, 
the eastern curtain, had been demolished in order to make way for 
the narvaFs mosque. Such houses as survived had been gutted and 
the furniture, doors and window-frames used for firewood. The 
Black Town was in an even worse state. What the British had not 
burned there, the namab had. Everything that had survived the fire 
had been plundered. 

Nevertheless, after the miseries of Fulta the Europeans were more 
than happy to be back. Very soon the White Town was beginning 
to look reasonably prosperous, despite the fact that everyone was 
supposed to be so short of money that a request had to be made to 
the Court of Directors in London to suspend the laws against 
debtors. 

VTiile the work of reconstruction was going on, Clive and Watson 
were preparing the next step of the campaign against the namab. It 
was decided that the town of Hugh — ^which, if used as a base by the 
namaFs forces, would directly threaten Calcutta — should be attacked 
and destroyed. According to Clive, it had been agreed in Madras 
that Hugh ‘should fall a sacrifice’ in payment for the ruin of Calcutta. 
On January 4, therefore, 170 of the King’s troops, a company of 
grenadiers, and 300 sepoys, commanded by Major Kilpatrick, were 
embarked on the Bridgemater, Kingfisher and Thunder. Next day, 
unfortunately, the Bridgewater ‘by not having a good pilot, stuck on 
a sandbank where he lay forty-eight hours in great danger, but got 
off without receiving much damage, and by the assistance of a 
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Dutch pilot ... he proceeded agreeable to his orders’. The Dutch 
pilot had, in fact, been taken olf his own ship by force as the Dutch 
refused their voluntary help. 

On January 9, a body of troops was landed below the fort at Hugh” 
and the ships began to bombard the town’s defences. The fort was 
later occupied, the garrison — though it numbered about t^vo thou- 
sand men — ^running away. From then until January 18 the troops 
spent their time looting native houses. On the 12th, Eyre Coote was 
sent with fifty soldiers and a hundred sepoys to burn a granary up 
river. With him went sailors in boats from the men-of-war, whose 
task it was to search the creeks for enemy ships. Coote burned the 
granary but encountered a party of the enemy on his way back and 
had to fight over a mile to the river. On the 19th, after destroying the 
fortifications at Hugh, the troops were re-embarked and returned to 
Calcutta. The sepoys, however, were left behind. It had been decided 
also to send a force against the town of Dacca, for, as Clive wrote, 
‘the surprise of this place may be of great consequence to the 
Company’s affairs’. The expedition was abandoned when news 
came that the nawab had assembled a large army which had arrived 
at a place slightly up river from Hugh on the same day as the 
European troops had been withdrawn to Calcutta. 

Clive, at Fort William, had been attempting to put the defences 
into some kind of order, but, he wrote, he ‘could not make it more 
than barely tenable for, to all its former defects when taken from us, 
the Moors have broken down part of the curtain’. Nevertheless, he 
still felt able to report that ‘Fort William can never be taken by the 
Moors except by cowardice’, which may have been intended as a 
reminder to Governor Drake and his colleagues that even good 
fortifications needed good men to hold them. 

Whatever the state of Fort William, Clive was determined to 
prevent a direct attack on it. This was not because he feared the 
iiarvaFs army but because he had doubts about the French. At the 
time of the attack on Hugh, the news had at last arrived that war had 
broken out between France and Britain in May 1756. It was con- 
ceivable, therefore, that the French in Bengal might support the 
nawab. They had at Chandernagore some three hundred Europeans 
and a train of artillery which, in conjunction with the sheer weight of 
numbers of the narvab's army, would provide formidable opposition 
to Clive’s tiny force. 

Clive and Stringer Lawrence (the founder of the Indian army) had 
discovered in the south that well-trained native troops, as long as 
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they were commanded by British oflicers, could defeat the irregular 
ca\^Ir3' and foot-soldiers of the native rulers, Clive decided to increase 
his force in Bengal on the same principle. From among the mercen- 
aries of many races and religions who had followed the Muslim 
conquerors into Bengal he recruited two or three hundred men 
and formed them into the First Regiment of the Bengal Native 
InfantT}'. 

Even with tliese new enlistments, Clive’s force was still inade- 
quate. He therefore wrote to Admiral Watson in the most punctilious 
terms. ‘You are xcry sensible, sir, that with sicknc.ss and other acci- 
dents how far this force falls short of what was intended to act 
offensively against the nabob of Bengal; indeed at present nothing 
but our strong situation can enable us to act against him at all. I must 
tlicrcforc request a favour of you, sir, to land the King’s forces and to 
lay your commands on the officer who commands them to put him- 
self under my orders; assuring you at the same time that whenever 
you think it for tlie good of the scr\’ice to recall them, upon signifi- 
cation tliereof to me by letter, they shall be returned.’ Admiral 
Watson’s reply was equally correct: ‘I have received your favour of 
yesterday’s date, enclosing the return of your little army and desiring 
the King’s forces may be sent to join you, I cannot help thinking the 
number of your own troops arc too few even to act defensively 
against tlie nabob, therefore I have given orders to the captains of the 
several ships to discharge their troops, and have directed Captain 
Weller to join you, and put himself under your command until 
further order.’ Clive was pleased, but he still felt that, as far as the 
King’s troops were concerned, ‘it had been better for the service 
they had never come and I had the like number of Company’s in 
their room’. 

Though relations between Clive and Watson now seemed rea- 
sonably cordial, the same could not be said for those between Clive 
and the Select Committee. The Committee coolly informed Clive 
that he was to give up his independent powers and place himself 
under tJieir control and carry out their plans. Nor were he and his 
troops to leave Bengal without the Committee’s permission. Clive 
replied that, as long as his orders coincided with theirs, there would 
be no difficulties. The Committee wanted a quick defeat of the 
naroab and the repayment of their personal losses from his treasury. 
Clive, however, was willing to dispense with defeating the mwab if 
he could achieve his ends — which were to expand and consolidate 
the Company's affairs — by arriving at a treaty. With the tiny forces 
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at his disposal, he considered that, for the moment anyway, intri^e 
was better tlian war. 

While the attack on Hugh was actually in progress, Clive was in 
touch with a number of potential mediators. To Manik Chand, 
Kwaja Wajid and the Jagat Seth lie suggested that they might bring 
pressure to bear upon the nawah. The English, he said, would ‘not 
rest satisfied with the bare walls of Calcutta’. The nawab apparently 
pressured the Jagat Seth into replying to Clive, that if he expected to 
come to an agreement with the nawab, he must stop his military 
activity. ‘How can you expect,’ ran the reply, that ‘the nawab will 
pass or overlook your conduct in pretending to take up arms against 
the prince of that country .?’ Kwaja Wajid, when he replied, sugges- 
ted that Renault, the French chief at Chandernagore, should be 
asked to mediate. 

On January 21, four days after this letter was sent, two French- 
men arrived in Calcutta, They had been sent by M. Renault and 
explained that, although they were not empowered to act on behalf 
of the nawab, they were prepared to convey any proposals the Select 
Committee cared to make. The Frenchmen were informed that such 
proposals had been sent to Kwaja Wajid that very day, but were also 
told, verbally, that the proposals covered four points: 

(a) The British should receive complete reparation for all their 
losses. 

(b) The Company should be allowed full exercise of all its privi- 
leges in Bengal. 

(c) The British should have the right to fortify all their settlements 
as they pleased. 

(d) The Company should have a mint at Calcutta. 

The two Frenchmen departed to consult with Kwaja Wajid and 
returned a few days later with a message from him to the effect that 
it was his opinion that the nawab might be expected to grant the 
first three proposals but that he had no power to grant permission 
to coin money. The British stood firm, and the Frenchmen finally 
returned to Chandernagore. 

Clive was now in the position of having to rethink some of his 
strategy. He was faced with the possibility of being recalled to 
Madras to protect the settlements on the Coromandel coast. Even if 
he were not ordered to return, he could expect no reinforcements. 
The nawab was approaching Calcutta with a large force and there 
might be another attack on the still inadequately fortified settlement. 
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In view of the war in Europe, however, Clive was not prepared to 
consider the French as mediators. Admiral Watson seems to have 
had no objection to the French but was strongly opposed to the 
Dutch, who had volunteered their good offices on January 22. 
Both offers had, in fact, been made at the instigation of the narvab 
himself. 

Siraj-ud-daula next wote to Admiral Watson. Once again he 
accused Drake of being responsible for the conflict between himself 
and the Company and said that if a new chief were appointed 
everything could return to normal. The narvab was obviously not yet 
really frightened of the British. In effect, he shrugged his shoulders 
at the prospect of renewed hostilities: ‘If you imagine that by carry- 
ing on a war against me you can establish your trade in the dominions 
you may do as you think fit.’ 

Emissaries continued to pass between Siraj-ud-daula and the 
British. The narvab was agreeable to compensating the merchants, 
but not for all their losses. Would Clive send ‘a person of trust and 
confidence’ with proposals ? There was a gift of flowers and fruit for 
Clive. In response, the English commander wrote to say that he 
would send two envoys, Walsh and Luke Scrafton, to the narvab. 

While these pleasantries were being exchanged, the narvab was 
moving slowly closer to Calcutta. On January 30, he wrote to Renault 
asking for French aid in punishing ‘this faithless people’ and chasing 
them from the country. He promised Renault that in return he 
would ‘abolish for ever the annual imposts on your commerce and I 
give you the right to establish a mint at Chandernagore. I will 
demand a firman for this from the Light of the Presence, the greatest 
and purest, the emperor of Delhi, and will send it to you. Until the 
arrival of the firman I will give you a parrvana^ with my seal, so that 
you may exercise these two privileges with perfect tranquillity of 
mind.’ 

The French refused the narvaFs offer, but not for the same reasons 
as they had refused before the first attack on Calcutta. In the interim, 
the narvab had squeezed them and they had had to pay up. Now 
things were rather different. It even looked at if the British might 
give the narvab a beating. The French were in fact anxious to reach 
an accommodation with the British, whom they and the Dutch, at 
risk of offending Siraj-ud-daula, had secretly helped during their 
troubles. The French thought that, in return, they might at least 
expect a mutual non-aggression pact. Their hatred of the narvab was 
deep and corrosive — and contrary to their best interests. If the 
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British defeated liim and perhaps placed someone else on the throne, 
the days of the French Company in Bengal would be numbered. But 
they did not consider this; nor was the war in Europe more than a 
sccondar}' matter to them. 

The French dilemma was acute. They could not openly support 
the British in case the nawab turned against them. They could not 
support the iiamab, because they hated him, and because the British, 
if they were victorious, might afterwards turn upon the French. 
As they had no treaty of neutrality with the British, the British 
might turn upon them anyway. The French decided to sit tight, 
mediate if asked, support neither side, and hope for the best. The 
Council of Fort William, in fact, hoped that the French would 
remain neutral, although Watson would have been prepared to enter 
into a temporary alliance with them against the nawab. 

On February 2, Clive’s envoys were given their instructions and 
told to convey to the nawab three other demands in addition to the 
four already sent through Kwaja Wajid. These required the nawab 
not to ‘molest any of the merchants or inhabitants of Calcutta’, to 
protect ships and goods carrying British dustucks^ and agree to the 
terms under the seals and signatures of himself and his ministers. 

Though Siraj-ud-daula had promised that he would await the 
British envoys at Nawabganj, some twenty miles from Calcutta, he 
failed to do so. Indeed, on the morning of February 3, his advance 
guard entered Calcutta. A small British force under Lebeaume was 
despatched to drive them out, and at about 5 p.m. Clive sent a large 
body which ‘advanced towards the enemy to discover their situation 
and whether they were making any lodgement [camp] that could 
disturb us; whereupon a cannonading ensued which was soon 
discontinued as night came on, when both parties returned to their 
respective camps’. 

The same evening, Clive received another letter from the nawab., 
explaining that his troops had entered Calcutta only in order to find 
a decent camping ground. He also asked that the envoys should be 
sent to him. Armed with the Select Committee’s proposals, Walsh 
and Scrafton set off for Nawabganj — where the nawab himself was 
still supposed to be — on the morning of the 4th. It was not until the 
evening that they finally found him, at his camp in Calcutta. 
Scrafton recorded that ‘at seven in the evening the subah gave them 
audience in Omichand’s garden, where he affected to appear in great 
state, attended by the best looking men amongst his officers, hoping 
to intimidate them by so warlike an assembly’. 
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The envoys were not permitted to address the itawab^ for he was 
‘firmly persuaded that they had private arms about them and waited 
to assassinate him’. The nawali's ministers, on his behalf, refused the 
envoys’ demand that he should withdraw his troops to Nawabganj. 
^^^len the envoys asked to be allowed to leave, they were told to go 
and see first Ranjit Rai, the Jagat Seth’s agent, as he ‘had something 
to communicate to them that would be very agreeable to their 
colonel’. Walsh and Scrafton, suspecting the nawah of trying to 
detain them while he prepared to attack the fort, retired to their 
tents, pretended they had gone to sleep, and then escaped and 
rejoined Clive with the helpful information they had gleaned about 
the namb's camp. 

Clive agreed that the mvmb probably did intend to attack and 
decided to deliver the first blow himself. ‘I went immediately on 
board Admiral Watson’s ship,’ he said, ‘and represented to him the 
necessity for attacking the nabob without delay; and desired the 
assistance of four or five hundred sailors, to carr)^ the ammunition 
and draw the artillerj^; which he assented to. The sailors were 
landed about one o’clock in the morning. About two, the troops 
were under arms, and by four, they marched to the attack of the 
nabob’s camp.’ 

Estimates of the strength of the nawab^s army vary, but it is 
reasonable to accept that the numbers were in the region of 40,000, 
including 18,000 cavalry, forty guns and fifty elephants. Clive’s force 
consisted of about 470 rank and file, 800 sepoys, 600 sailors, and 
seventy artillerymen, with one howitzer and six field-pieces. His 
plan was first to attack the enemy’s camp, which was scattered 
widely to the east of the Maratha Ditch, to move through it to the 
causeway over the ricefields, and then to make for the nawaFs tent 
in Omichand’s garden. Clive probably intended to capture or kill the 
najpab, which would have caused such confusion that the English 
could probably have placed someone more favourable to them on 
the throne. But the English never reached the narvaFs tent. 

The morning was very misty and the guides lost their way. Instead 
of leading Clive direct to the narvaFs camp, they took him too far 
south. There the nawaFs guard appeared out of the fog and were 
almost completely annihilated by the British. In great confusion, the 
mist and darkness broken only by the flash of gunfire, the British 
force reached the causeway where they found themselves under very 
heavy fire. They withdrew into the Ditch itself. While they were 
reforming, two heavy guns opened fire on them, killing twenty 
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Your conduct yesterday morning,’ he continued, ‘greatly amazed me 
and put me to shame before the mipah. ... If you think war 
neccssar}' acquaint me seriously with your intentions, and I will 
acquit myself of any further trouble in this affair.’ 

The vawah's reported acceptance of the demands W'as treated 
with some suspicion by the English. Watson thought that Ranjit 
Rai’s letter w'as a trick, designed ‘to amuse us in order to cover his 
[the iiawab'^ retreat and gain time until he is reinforced’. The admi- 
ral advised Clive ‘not to be over-reached by his politics but make use 
of our arms’ and suggested that a council of w^ar be called. When it 
W'as, it agreed witli Clive’s opinion that further action was unneces- 
sary. 

When t\vo days passed without new's from Siraj-ud-daula, how'- 
ever, and w'hen a letter then arrived from Ranjit Rai wiiich seemed 
to advance matters not at all, Clive sent a peremptory note deman- 
ding tliat his proposals be accepted immediately. ‘I am sur- 
prised,’ he informed Ranjit Rai, ‘that the nabob and you trifle, I 
obser\^e that you arc not inclinable to agree to our proposals. God is 
my witness that my actions have been open and generous, and that 
my inclinations have been peaceful. I now send you the articles 
WTOte fair. Let the nabob sign “agreed” to each separate article in the 
manner that I have upon the copy. If this is done there shall be 
peace, if not, do not concern yourself further in this affair. War must 
take its course.’ 

The mwab replied without furtlicr delay, accepting all the points, 
and formal agreements w'cre exchanged beUvecn the two parties on 
February 9, signed by the narvab and his ministers on one hand, and 
Watson and the Council of Fort William on the other. The British 
gained nearly all that they had hoped for, but one of the clauses was 
not quite as satisfactory as it initially appeared. The narvab agreed 
that goods belonging to the Company, its servants, and tenants, 
should be restored and that ‘what has been plundered and pillaged 
by his people shall be made good by the payment of such a sum of 
money as his justice shall think reasonable’. This was conditioned, 
however, by the narvab' s promise to restore only ‘whatever has been 
seized by my orders’ and what had been entered in his books. This 
meant that the goods which had been looted by his officers and men 
on their own account would not be restored. Furthermore, no provi- 
sion was made in the treaty for the losses of private sufferers, some of 
whom had been wholly ruined. But the narvab did agree to provide a 
sum of Rs 300,000 in compensation to them, as well as an additional 
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sum to Clive and Kilpatrick, and a further 20,000 gold moJiurs for 
distribution among the leading mediators. The Company, however, 
pocketed the lot, and nothing was paid to those who had helped bring 
the agreement about. 

The Indians who had involved themselves on the Company’s 
behalf might have been justified in thinking they had something to 
complain about, but there is no record that they actually did. The 
English, who had expected the naipab to pay for all their private 
losses, were highly vocal. Clive, supported by Major Kilpatrick, 
replied that ‘it would give us great pleasure, as being considerable 
sufferers ourselves, if terms advantageous to private persons could 
be obtained . . . but our present insignificant strength, the situation 
of affairs upon the coast [of Coromandel], the absolute recallment of 
Colonel Clive with the greatest part of the forces, obliges us to give it 
as our opinion that by insisting upon terms still more advantageous 
we expose the Company to the risk of losing those already granted 
them’. 

Clive was convinced that the French were plotting with the namab 
and that, if the treaty had not been signed quickly, there would have 
been an alliance between them. Under the circumstances, his fear 
was not an unreasonable one. In any case, he was equally sure that 
further concessions might be extracted from the namab by means of 
careful diplomacy at his court. To this end, William Watts was 
despatched to Murshidabad. 

So far, Clive had no reason to be other than satisfied at the pro- 
gress of events. The Company was re-established in Bengal with all 
their privileges intact. That had been the main motive for the 
expedition. The strategy of sword and pen had paid off, and the 
chances were, Clive thought, that it would continue to do so. 



Chapter XI 

TO DISPOSSESS THE FRENCH 


A FTER TUr, succcs*? the ircnty had hnniyjn ilic Hritish, there 
/ wasn period ofhcsit.ition. Little news arrived fromthcsoiith, 
Jl Jflk_and it seemed possible that war woidd break out tlierc 
between the Ikitish and the I'rcnch, if it had not, in fact, already 


done so. With the first — and from the Company’s point of view the 
most important — part of his instructions carried out, Clive wondered 
whether to return home to the south where the real danper lay, and 
perhaps have a ‘slap at Hussy’ on the way. I'or a few day.s before the 
ircatv was actually concluded, Clive had once a^ain irivcn wav to 
despair and self-depreciation. There seemed nothin;,: more to he 
gained in Bengal as he did not anticipate extracting much from the 
uajrab. But once the treaty was settled his depression left hitn. 'Hie 
expedition had proved a success and his reputation could only he 
enhanced by it. He w.as still determined to return to the .south, but 
his reasons had changed. Now he thought there was no purpose in 
remaining in Bengal because a firm peace had been achieved. 

Qivc wrote to .Madras to say he was returning, and then changed 
his mind. His ambitions were immense. Above cvcr)'thing, he avanted 
to be a power in the world. He was a soldier only incidentally, for his 
real aim was to be a politician, a statesman. The treaty with the 
nawab had satisfied the requirements of the Directors in London, 
and though most of the responsibility for the expedition’s successes 
lay with Admiral Watson, Clive could — and would — claim the 
credit. His reports hardly mentioned the role played by the fleet, 
and, though he did admit that Watson ‘had done everything that 
TOuId be c-xpcctcd from a brave and gallant man and had been greatly 
instrumental towards settling the affairs of this proNincc’, his compli- 
ments had a note of gracious condescension about them. Watson, 
he implied, had been an excellent subaltern to the CTc.at commander, 
Clive. 


It was important for Clive to impress the Directors of the East 
India Ojmpany with the magnitude of his achievement. 
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also be just as important to impress England’s politicians with it. 
The Madras Council had already suggested that it would be a good 
thing to ‘dispossess the French of Chandernagore’. If Clive could 
succeed in that, he would be able to bank on the patronage of the 
king’s ministers in London. He wrote to his father: ‘As this success 
has probably saved the Company, this is a proper time to push my 
interest. I have written to my Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop, 
Mr. Fox, and my Lord Barrington, Secretary at War, to desire their 
interest. I have likewise wrote to Messrs Mabbot, Drake, and Payne 
[Directors of the Company].’ The way in which Clive’s mind was 
working was revealed in the next sentence : ‘I am desirous of being 
appointed governor-general of India if such an appointment should 
be necessary.’ Such an appointment would have been revolutionary, 
for each of the three principal British settlements in India — ^Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay — acted quite independently and often on con- 
flicting lines. Clive had observed, however, that part of the French 
success in the south had certainly been due to the fact that one man 
had authority over all the French in India. 

Before the French could be attacked and disposed of, there were a 
number of factors which had to be taken into consideration. The 
first was the weakness of the English forces, particularly since this 
time they would be fighting Europeans, not natives. The second was 
the attitude of the narvab^ who might still turn upon the English. 

Even before the English had retaken Calcutta and signed the 
treaty with Siraj-ud-daula, the French had become convinced that 
they would attack them. This had been why the French had attemp- 
ted to extract a promise of neutrality. Renault, the chief at Chander- 
nagore, was in a very awkward position. His fortifications would not 
be adequate against a determined attack, and — though he heard of 
the outbreak of war in Europe before the British did — he had no 
authority to declare war himself and strike first, without permission 
from the French headquarters at Pondicherry. With the namb on 
one side and the British on the other, the only hope that he could see 
of continuing French trade in Bengal was to hang on as best he 
might and hope for better times to come. He had, however, made 
such defensive preparations as he could. In December 1756, he 
began clearing the ground round the fort at Chandernagore of the 
houses that surrounded it and commanded, as they did at Fort 
William, the walls of the fort. 

On January 4, unaware that the British had recaptured Cal- 
cutta, envoys from Renault had arrived at the town. Has'tily, they 
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congratulated Watson on the achievement and enquired what tlic 
British ihouiiln about cominuituT tlie slate of ncutralitv in Bcntral. 
Watson replied by offering an alliance against the uavuib^ but the 
envoys had to tell him this would be unacceptable because they 
needed neutrality as a protection against the demands of the tuiirah; 
its value would be nullified if it involved coming out openly against 
him. 

While the French envoys were with Watson, the Select Committee 
learned that the British in Bombay had publicly declared war against 
the French. On Januar)’ 7 , however, the Committee wrote to Watson 
asking him to arrange a pact of neutrality with the French in Bengal. 
For some reason the letter was not actually delivered to Watson 
until three days later, after the envoys had IcB. Watson replied that, 
ha\’ing offered the French an alliance and been refused, he was not 
prepared to negotiate for lc.ss. He said, nevertheless, that he would 
not him.sclf attack the French if .such an action might be harmful to 
the Company's interests. 

Watson modified his rather unhelpful attitude almost immediately, 
when the news arrived that war had begun in Europe, Me suggested 
three courses of action to the Qimmittcc, The French could be 
offered what tJicy had originally asked for, namely, .simple neutrality 
sriihout any strings. They could be offered, for a .second time, wliat 
the envos-s had already refused — neutrality, with an alliance against 
the najrab. Or they could be driven from Bengal by force of arms. 
The Committee did in fact decide in favour of the first alternative, 
but because more urgent matters intervened — in the form of the 
r.a^aFs army — nothing was done about it. 

The preoccupation of the British with more immediate concerns 
left the French with ven- little choice. Jean Law' favoured an 


alliance with the Jiarrab against the British, and Renault seems to 
have been inclined to agre'e with him. He wTotc to his superiors in 
Paris: ‘\\'e shall not hesitate to ally ourselves with the tiaipab, whose 
friendship may procure us great advantages in the aupnentation of 
our pri',ileges*and several other matters not to mention the injur,' 
~e shall do to the special enemy of our nation in obliging her to 
retire perhaps with loss, and to abandon an entes^rise for the 
accomplishment of which she had stripped her principal establish- 


iRents in India ’ Law was consinced that, if the 7ra~ab came to terms 
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Renault were not shared by the other Freneh and, though they 
might have tried to carry out their policy without the support of 
their colleagues, they had no opportunity to do so; instructions were 
received from Pondicherr)^ that they were not to engage in hostile 
activity against the British. 

This order left the French in Bengal without any avenue for 
initiative. When, therefore, towards the end of January, they were 
ask’cd to mediate between the iiawnh and the British, it came as 
something of a relief. It might just, they thought, be possible to 
insinuate into any treaty between Siraj-ud-daula and the British a 
clause relating to continued neutrality. Unfortunately, the British 
refused the French offer of mediation though they themselves raised 
the subject of neutrality. This was for the ver}' simple reason that 
they knew they could not hope to win against the nawab and the 
French combined, and believed that any sign of hostility against the 
French would drive them straight into the arms of the nawab. So 
variable was the state of affairs in Bengal, however, that Renault at 
tliat moment actually feared the nawab more than he did the British; 
Siraj-ud-daula with his immense army was near Chandernagore. 
Renault’s situation was extremely awkward and he decided that, for 
the moment, it would be better to do nothing. 

After the treaty between the nawab and the British had been 
signed, the French position seemed to improve. As the nawab passed 
Chandernagore after his defeat by the British, he sent Renault 
Rs 100,000 — a third of the money, in fact, which he had extorted 
from the French in the previous year. He also gave the French a 
parwana granting them all the same privileges as he had been forced 
to grant the British. He further offered them, in return for the town 
of Hugh, an alliance. Renault accepted the money but not the 
alliance. But the nawab asked for and, despite the instructions to the 
contrary from Pondicherry, received from Renault a promise to 
‘oppose the passage of the English past Chandernagore’ if they should 
make any attempt to attack the nawab. The British were convinced 
that a full secret alliance had been agreed upon. 

Now that Clive had begun to plan his own future on the basis of 
driving the French out of Bengal, the British were all agreed on 
what had to be done. It was necessary, however, to have the nawab s 
permission before attacking the French. The British had in fact tried 
to get it while the treaty was under negotiation, but no one at the 
nawaFs court had been prepared to put the proposal to him. After 
signing the treaty, the nawab had written to both Clive and Watson, 
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saying: ‘As long as I have life I shall esteem your enemies as enemies 
to me and will assist you to the utmost of my power wherever you 
may require it.’ Some of the Select Committee took this to mean 
that the narvab would not oppose any attack on the French at Chan- 
dernagore and urged Watson to take the initiative. He, however, did 
not see matters in that light. He did not feel that the nawab's letter 
could be taken as permission to attack, nor, since his troops had 
suffered badly from fever, did he wsh to embark on a new campaign 
until reinforcements arrived. Furthermore, he could not move his 
ships up river until after the spring tides. The Committee did not 
press the matter for the time being. It still believed it essential to win 
the nawaFs agreement to an attack on the French, however, and 
when Watts was sent to Murshidabad as envoy he was instructed 
to ensure that permission was given. Watts was accompanied by 
Omichand, now back in favour and ready to do anything in his 
power to help the British. 

The namb, who was well aware that the British were meditating 
an attack on the French, had decided on his attitude. He would follow 
the old policy of preserving the peace but would give it the new slant 
which circumstances seemed to demand by supporting whichever 
of the two Companies was the victim of aggression. In pursuit of 
this policy, he ordered his governor at Hugh, Nand Kumar, ‘to 
assist the French with all his force, in case the English should 
attack Chandernagore, or if the French should attack the English, to 
assist them irv the same manner, that there may be no quarrels or 
disputes in this country’. When a rumour reached Siraj-ud-daula 
that Bussy, who was only some two hundred miles away to the south, 
had decided to march to the assistance of Renault and Law in Bengal, 
and that a French fleet was also on the way, he sent a message to 
Clive asking him to ‘prevent the French from entering his kingdom 
by land or water’. 

The first British response to the naivaFs manoeuvres was to suborn 
Nand Kumar. When Watts arrived at Hugh on February 17, he sent 
Omichand with a bribe to win over the nawaFs governor. This 
proved successful and Watts acquired a great deal of information 
about the nawaFs dealings with the French. When, on the 21st, 
Watts reached the nawaFs camp forty miles south of Murshidabad, 
Omichand also bribed his chief spy and heard that Siraj-ud-daula 
had no intention of keeping the promises he had made in the treaty 
with the British. At the camp, and later at Murshidabad, Watts 
found himself up against French intrigues and discovered that 
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nothing could be done to combat them except ‘in the mode of the 
court — that is, by opposing corruption with corruption, maHng 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and getting upon even 
ground with those whom we are obliged to contend’. In such a 
situation, Omichand v/zs invaluable. 

Meanwhile, on Februarj' i8, Qive had crossed the river in pre- 
paration for an attack on Chandemagore if the narvaVs permission 
materialized. Renault once again opened negotiations for neutrality. 
He wTote on the subject to Calcutta, and on the same day as his 
letter arrived another vras delivered from the nawah ‘absolutely for- 
bidding hostilities against the French’, It would, he said, be a 
violation of the treaty. The British, he added, had also been planning 
to attack him himself during the rainy season, and he had only been 
prevented from sending troops under Mir Jafar to forestall them by 
the opportune arrival of Omichand who, ‘with persuasion sweeter 
than honey on his lips’, had convinced him that he had nothing to 
fear. 

The nawaVs ‘conviction’ was by no means complete. In fact, he 
immediately VTOte to Bussy to claim that ‘these disturbers of my 
country', the Admiral and Colonel Clive . . . are warring against . . , 
the governor of Chandemagore, I, who in all things seek the good of 
mankind, assist him in ever)* respect , , , I have v.TOte you before for 
two thousand soldiers and musketry ... I persuade myself you have 
already sent them.’ The nawab's chief spy promptly made the con- 
tents of this letter knovm to Watts. 

In reply' to Siraj-ud-daula’s letter taxing Watson and Clive with 
preparing to attack the French, Watson WTOte: ‘Had I imagined it 
w'ould have given y'ou umbrage, I should have never entertained the 
least thoughts of disturbing the tranquillity' of your country', by 
acting against that nation within the Ganges; and am now' ready to 
desist from attacking , . , if they' will consent to a solid treaty' of 
neutrality, and if you , , , w'ill under your hand guarantee this 
treaty.’ Clive also wrote to the nawab confirming Watson’s state- 
ments but adding that he had been put to ‘great shame’ by' the 
nawab's order, as ‘I could have taken the [Chandemagore] fort in 
two days’. 

At Murshidabad, Watts — ^with his access to the nawab's correspon- 
dence with Bussy' — considered this appeasement foolish. The 
nawab's ‘governing principle or reigning passion’, he argued, ‘is fear, 
and by that alone is he to be sway'ed, therefore if we attack and take 
Chandemagore every' part of our agreement will be fulfilled and 
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more indulgences granted us. If we arc unsuccessful we shall get 
nothing, and if a neutrality is concluded with the French no 
chicaner)’, artifice or cunning will be left untried to delay putting us 
in possession of what the nawah lias assented to . . . We shall never 
be able to get a public order or leave to attack the French. If he tacitly 
acquiesces in it and docs not molest us it is all we can expect.’ 

Watts’s letter was written on February 25. Three French envoys 
had arrived in Calcutta the same day. The Select Committee asked 
them whether they had the authority with which to conclude a 
‘neutrality which shall be binding on all Frenclimcn within the 
prescribed limits’ (in other words, Bengal) ; whether they would stop 
the French na\y from attacking the British; and whether, among 
other matters, they were prepared to stop fortifying Chandcrnagorc. 
The envoys replied that they were so empowered, though they could 
not agree to stop work on their defences, which were, they said, 
designed as protection ‘in case of revolution’. A treaty was therefore 
drafted and, on March 2, the Committee decided ‘to write to Admiral 
Watson sending a copy of the treaty explaining our reasons and 
asking his opinion and whether he will agree thereto on behalf of His 
Majesty and lodge with us a confirmation of the treaty on his part’. 

Watson replied that he did not believe, and never had believed, 
that Renault had the authority to conclude such a treaty, and he 
could not endorse it until the terms had been accepted by the French 
chief at Pondicherry. The Committee then asked the admiral cither 
to reconsider his objections or ‘assist us with a squadron to attack 
Chandcrnagorc without delay’. Watson remained adamant. He had 
promised the nawab not to attack Chandcrnagorc and he intended 
to keep his promise — at least until Siraj-ud-daula himself contra- 
vened the terms of the treaty. 

Qive’s position during these negotiations was rather equivocal. 
With no positive action in prospect he was again prey to doubts. 
He expressed his dissatisfaction at Watson’s refusal to support the 
Committee in their dealings with the French. ‘You may be assured,’ 
he said, ‘the instant the French find these offers of neutrality refused 
Aey MU immediately assist the nabob in all his designs against us.’ 
Clive informed the Council that, if there was to be no attack on 
Chandernagore, and no treaty, he must return to Madras. He would, 
It seems, have preferred a treaty with the French at this stage because 
he, did not yet feel strong enough to attack them — or, rather, to start 
on a campaign that would go beyond the capture of Chandernagore. 

I you attack Chandernagore,’ he wrote, ‘you cannot stop there, you 
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must go furtlier. Having established yourselves by force and not by 
tlie consent of the nabob, he by force vill attempt to drive you out 
again.’ But -witliin two days he was once again in the best of spirits. 
There were two reasons for this. The more important was that 
reinforcements had arrived from Bombay. These consisted of 400 
men, who brought the number of Clive’s force up to 700 Europeans 
and 1,600 sepoys. The CumherJavd also arrived from Madras after a 
difficult voyage with about 300 men. Now Clive was strong enough 
to attack. 

The second reason for tlie revival of Clive’s spirits was to be found 
in a postscript added in the varvaFs ovm hand to a letter from Watts. 
‘The advanced forces of the new [Afghan] king Ahmad Shah Abdali,’ 
he VTOte, ‘are endeavouring to make an eruption into Bengal and I 
purpose marching to A2imabad [Patna]. If you will join me upon 
this occasion and go vitli me, I \rill allow you every montli a }akh 
[100,000] of rupees.’ Siraj-ud-daula had made the same appeal to 
Watson on February 22, but Watson had not told the Committee. 
Instead, he had replied to tlie mwah that, if the French were disposed 
of first, die British would tiien ‘go vidi 5mu even to Delhi if you will’. 
Siraj-ud-daula did not respond to this communication, but Watson 
heard tiiat he had appealed to the French for aid against die Afghans. 
The admiral once more wrote to die mrvah^ and diis time his letter 
\ubrated iritii direats as well as righteous indignation. ‘As I have 
always acted die open, unreserv'ed part in all my dealings irith you, 
he claimed, ‘I now acquaint you diat die remainder of die troops, 
which should have been here long since (and which I hear the 
colonel told jmu he expected), vill be at Calcutta in a few days; that 
in a few da3'S more I shall despatch a vessel for more ships and more 
troops; and diat I irill kindle such a flame in your countr}'^ as all the 
water in the Ganges shall not be able to extinguish. Farewell: 
remember diat he promises you this, who never yet broke his word 
with you or iridi any man whatsoever.’ 

A^fliedier it was ^Vatson’s threat or Omichand and Watts’s diplo- 
macy diat produced results is not clear; certainly, Watts made skil- 
ful use of ‘the nawah's dread of die Afghans and obsen’’ed to him 
diat he could never think of learing our settlement to be attacked 
by the French’ while aiding Siraj-ud-daula against the Afghans. 
On March 10, die mwah sent "Watson a letter which concluded : ‘You 
have understanding, and generosity; if your enemy iridi an upright 
heart claims your protection, you will give him your life, but then 
you must be well satisfied of his intention; if not, whatever you think 
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right, tliat do.’ Watson took this as permission to attack Chanderna- 
gore. 

Watts also mote to Clive : ‘The nabob said he could not write, but 
desired I would inform you that if you was determined to attack the 
French, he would not intermeddle or give them the least assistance, 
he only requests to be informed of your sentiments three or four days 
before you begin upon action.’ 

Jean Law suggested tliat the letter to Watson was not written on 
the namb's orders, but that Watts bribed the uawab’s secretary ‘to 
pen this important epistle in a proper style’ and to affix the namab's 
seal. It is more probable that Watts paid the secretary to write the 
letter with considerable haste before the mmab changed his mind. 
Whatever the truth, the letter was duly despatched, and Watson 
received it on the nth or 12th. 

Watson’s unwillingness to attack Chandernagore now vanished. 
Wffien he sent a copy of the nawaVs letter to the Select Committee, he 
informed them that he had received instructions from the Admiralty 
in London that the ‘declaration of war [against France] is an order to 
all officers under the King to distress the enemy as far as it is in their 
power’. As soon as possible, he said, he would send his ships up 
river, 

Clive, using the narvaVs appeal for aid as an excuse, rejoined his 
troops on March 8 . The French, hearing of this, wrote to demand 
an explanation and received the then perfectly honest reply that ‘I 
very sincerely declare to you that at this present time I have no 
intention to attack your settlement’. Clive added helpfully: ‘If I 
should alter my mind, I shall not fail to advise you of it.’ Neverthe- 
less, he continued his march and by the time Watson received the 
nawah's letter he was close to Chandernagore. On March 12 he was 
encamped about two miles to the west of the settlement and was 
collecting information from his spies as to the extent of the French 
preparations to resist him. 

Once again, however, Clive appears to have given in to depression. 
He feared that a long campaign awaited him in Bengal, for he was 
convinced that, after attaclang the French, there would be no going 
back. He was worried as to what effect his actions would have in the 
south. The defences of Madras, weakened to supply him with men, 
fail to withstand the French. There was always, too, the 
possibility that he might be defeated at Chandernagore. The forces 
^nged against Clive were, on the surface, formidable. Besides the 
crench garrison at Chandernagore, there were two thousand of the 
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mwaFs men . under Rai Durlabh at Plassey, another four or five 
thousand under Manik Chand even nearer, and a strong garrison at 
Hugh. The French still had powerful friends at the nawah’s court 
and it remained possible that they might yet persuade him to support 
the French. 

But the British, though they did not know it, had even more 
powerful friends. There was a conspiracy afoot to overthrow 
Siraj-ud-daula, and he was receiving contradictory advice from his 
officers, who played upon his fears. Watts, too, was continuing the 
good work of keeping the narpaFs apprehensions over an Afghan 
invasion at boiling point. 

When Clive learned of the narvaFs letter to Watson, he wrote to 
Renault at Chandernagore: 

Sir — the King of Great Britain having declared war against France, I 
summons you in his name to surrender the fort of Chandernagore. In 
case of refusal you are to answer the consequences and expect to be 
treated according to the usage of war in such case. I have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 

R. Clive. 

On the following day, March 14, having received no reply from 
Renault, Clive ceremonially read the declaration of war to his 
troops and began the siege of the French settlement by attacking 
an outpost to the south-west of the fort. 

Once the decision had been made to attack, Clive believed that 
prompt action was essential so that the fort might be captured before 
the nawoFs troops could interfere. He was also relying on Watts to 
prevent the nawab from coming to the aid of the French until it was 
too late. 

Renault, after losing ten men at the outpost which was the object 
of Clive’s first attack, found that he could muster only 237 soldiers, 
120 sailors, 70 Eurasians and civilians, 100 merchants and ships 
officers, 167 sepoys, and 100 Eurasian artillerymen — ^in all, 794 men 
to defend fortifications which were in no state to stand a siege. For 
some reason, perhaps on instructions from the narpab, Nand Kumar 
had sent two thousand men from the garrison at Hugh to assist the 
French, but the moment Clive opened the attack they deserted, 
perhaps on orders, perhaps from fear. 

To begin with, Clive did not press his attack very strongly. He 
preferred to await Watson’s arrival, since his own force had no siege 
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guns. NcYcrthclc.ss, he occupied a number of outpost.s, and it was 
at this point that Nand Kumar’s contingent deserted. When he heard 
of it. Hand Kumar — who had been houttht hv the Hritisli — sent a 
message to tlic Vtijr.il’ informing liim that Chandcrnagorc liad 
fallen. This so frightened SiraJ-ud-daula that Law was unable to 
persuade him to order his troops to the aid of Renault. 

Clive’s progress was slow. By March zi, against stifl' opposition, 
he managed to get a battery of e^-pounders into position to bom- 
bard tlic inner works of tlic fort. At daybreak the next day, the fleet, 
which had been lying some two miles down river, reached Ciiander- 
nagorc. Its passage had not been easy, 'rite tides made it diflicuit to 
move up, and the French had obstructed the river, which was ver}* 
narrow at this point, by sinking 'two ships, a kctcii, a scow, a hulk 
and a vessel without masts’ in the cliannel by the fort. Tliey had 
also put booms across the river. Above the fort, three vessels had 
been converted into fireships. A small British naval party cut the cable 
to release them. If they had floated down, ablaze, among the highly 
inflammable British ships gathered in the narrow channel they could 
have caused chaos, but all three drifted instead on to a sandbank. 
On the morning of March ao, Watson had sent a lieutenant under a 
flag of truce to demand Renault’s surrender. At that time, Clive’s 
small-bore artiller}’ had done verj’ little damage to the main fortifi- 
cations and, as Renault believed the river to be efficiently blocked, 
he refused the demand and offered a ransom instead. As the lieutenant 
was rowed past the sunken ships, however, he saw that there was an 
unobstructed channel through which the British fleet might pass. 
That same evening, under heaNy fire from the French, one of the 
British captains buoyed the channel. The fleet now prepared to move 
up opposite the fort, but, because of the tides, it was unable to do so 
until the 23rd. 

Just before daybreak, Clive attacked and took the French battery 
coranianding the river passage. The Tyger^ Kent and Salisbury 
negotiated the buoyed passage between the sunken vessels and, at 
about 7 a.m., the first two took up positions opposite the north-east 
and south-east bastions of the fort. The Kent had been intended to 
lie off the centre curtain of the fort but had been caught by the 
current and dragged down river again, blocking the Salisbury's 
approach. It was therefore left to the Tyger and the Kent to bombard 
w enough, both ships flew an admiral’s i 

Watson was on board the Kent, and Admiral Pocock — 

Was the Cumberland — ^had come up in his barge ‘with • 
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of an English admiral’ to take part in the attack. He had hoisted his 
flag on the Tyger. 

The duel between the guns of the fort and the guns of the ships 
was savage. Most of the Kent's officers were killed, and the ship her- 
self was so badly mauled that she never put to sea again. Watson 
himself was said to have behaved ‘very cool’. At one time, a shot 
struck between the decks and began a fire which raised great clouds 
of smoke. Many of the crew, believing the gunnery and ammunition 
store had been hit and momentarily expecting the entire ship to 
blow up, took to the boats. They were shamed, however, by an 
appeal to the traditional British virtues. ‘Are you Britons?’ an 
officer is alleged to have taunted them. ‘You, Englishmen, and fly 
from danger ?’ Apparently this harangue had the desired effect, and, 
‘to a man they immediately returned into the ship, repaired to their 
quarters, and renewed a spirited fire on the enemy’. 

The battle continued for nearly three hours. In the fort, the 
batteries were piled with dead and wounded and the walls were torn 
to pieces. Clive and his men waited close by, ready to attack. But 
Renault decided to surrender and ordered ‘the drum to beat a parley’. 
Lieutenant Brereton, the only officer of the Kent who had not been 
killed or wounded, and Captain Eyre Coote went into the fort under 
a flag of truce and, reported Coote, ‘in about a quarter of an hour, I 
returned to the admiral with the governor’s son and a letter concern- 
ing the delivery of the place’. 

The terms of surrender were discussed. The most important were 
that the officers of the garrison were to be ‘prisoners on their parole 
of honour’ ; they were to go free provided they swore not to fight 
against the British as long as hostilities continued. The ordinary 
soldiers were to be prisoners of war, and the sepoys were to return 
to their homes. Under the terms of the parole, the officers — and 
civilians Avere taken to be included in this category — were to have 
leave ‘to go where they pleased with their clothes and linen’. The 
articles of surrender were signed by Watson and Pocock, and Clive 
was also allowed to sign — though Watson objected that he was not 
entitled to do so, as it was really the fleet which had captured the 
fort. 

Casualties on both sides during the action were severe. The three- 
hour battering of the fort cost the French over 200 killed and 
wounded. On the British side, Clive’s force had hardly been scratched, 
because his attack Avas Avell planned and his part in the engagement 
limited. It AA'as on board the Tyger and the Kent that the real damage 
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had been done. The Tyger had lost thirteen men killed and fifty 
wounded, including Admiral Pocock, who was dc.scribcd by one of 
his officers as S'cr\" lame and swelled about the legs but not greatly 
hurt; the splinters flew so thickly around him that he was scratched 
most shockingly and covered with blood from head to foot’. Among 
tl\c Acm’s many casualties were the commander, Captain Speke, 
and his son. ‘One shot took ofl' Captain Speke’s calf of his left leg, 
and struck off Billy Speke’s thigh ; as soon as one got up he saw the 
otlicr and a shocking sight it was. Billy bore it very courageously, and 
tlie other was no more concerned for himself but .said, “Father and 
son at one time and with one shot is hard indeed”.’ Billy Speke was 
sixteen years old. He died of his wounds. 

Many of the soldiers and sailors were angr)' at what they considered 
too lenient terms for the men who had killed or maimed so many of 
their comrades, and they began to plunder the town. The church 
plate was taken, and the treasury broken open. Clive finally hanged 
two or three of the soldiers and sepoys to discourage the others, and 
wthdrew his camp outside the town in order to cut his men off from 
the supply of liquor thej'^ had discovered in the deserted houses. 

During the surrender negotiations, two events had occurred 
which were to have unhappy consequences for the French since the 
British chose to treat them as breaches of the courtesies of war. A 
store of gunpowder exploded (accidentally, the French maintained) 
which destroyed a large quantity of valuable loot. In the confusion, 
some soldiers and civilians— including British deserters, for desertion 
Was the endemic disease of eighteenth-century armies — broke 
through the north gate and tried to make their escape to Kasimbazar. 
Forty of them actually succeeded in joining Law there, while the 
other hundred or so were killed or captured. Those who reached 
Kasimbazar helped to swell the French garrison there to about a 
hundred Europeans and sixty sepoys. 

The French officers and civilians wffio had given their parole left 
Chandernagore for the Dutch settlement at Chinsurah. Among their 
number was M. Renault. Though they had promised not to serve or 
act against Britain during the remainder of the war, they were soon 
^oceeding as if nothing out of the ordinary had ever happened. 
They began to deal officially with the other French trading posts as 
Well as with the natvaFs government. They also gave aid to the 
;^rench who had escaped from Chandernagore and were making for 
Kasimbazar. 

Clive demanded that they surrender to their parole, and promised 
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to come and take them by force if they refused. The French appealed 
to Bisdom, the Dutch chief at Chinsurah, but he told them that the 
matter was none of his concern. As he had no defences and few 
soldiers, he was not prepared to risk antagonizing the British. He 
had given refuge to the French women and children before the attack 
on Chandernagore and felt, quite reasonably, that he had done all that 
humanity required. Clive’s sepoys surrounded the houses occupied 
by the French, who, anxious to protect their familes, had to surren- 
der. They were sent down to Calcutta but were released from there 
on June 15 and later allowed to return to Chandernagore. 

The rest of the French were allowed to live with their families 
where they wished, and most, for obvious reasons, chose Chander- 
nagore. The soldiers held as prisoners of war, however, were kept in 
the common jail. A few months later fifty of them dug their way out 
and escaped. Some finally reached Pondicherry, but most were 
either killed or recaptured. 

The defeat of the French at Chandernagore was of enormous 
value to the British. It not only destroyed French influence in 
Bengal but dealt, as Clive put it, ‘an inexpressible blow to the 
French Company’ everywhere. In south India, native princes 
threatened by the French were to be more inclined to turn to the 
British for aid. In western India, where the French were intriguing 
in the ruins of the Mughal empire, the power of France no longer 
seemed so impressive. The capture of Chandernagore brought safety 
to Calcutta and gave the British undisputed control of the river. 

The immediate material advantages were also great. In Bengal, all 
the naval and military stores which had been lost in the namb s 
attack on Calcutta were replaced from the French stocks at Chander- 
nagore. 

When the news reached London, East India stock went up twelve 
per cent. The French East India Company lost its largest source of 
revenue. Without the capture of Chandernagore, Plassey and the 
founding of an empire would not have been possible. 



Chapter XII 

ALL THE CONSPIRATORS 

I T IS not certain when Clive actually became aware of the plots 
to overthrow Siraj-ud-daula. He knew, certainly, that 
a large number of disaffected persons near to the sources of 
power in Bengal, but he was by no means adequately "'formed o 
who was in fact conspiring with whom to do ^ ‘ . 

perfectly understandable in a situation m wluc i t le o ) , 

factors were dissimulation, deceit, and ^ wd mgness to j 

It was clear, however, that the English ^e 

merchants and bankers, whose intercuts were \er> „ cpiK^pof 

This class ofBcngal society, mainly Hindus an Jams, la ‘ , 

religious as ^Ycll as commercial solidarity, but they w ere ^ 
to the uamb for religious reasons. It was simply t lat t te ■ p • 
offered business opportunities that were not avath > e c sew ‘ 

India already economically disturbed. The ■"1'^ t us a 

to bully the Europeans, threatened to internet an per ^ 
end this profitable trade. The expulsion of the Eng is i rom • 
and all the upsets that had followed had reduced t e ow ‘ 
considerably, and it was necessaiy^ to get things bac ■ o ri * • 
Since the English w'cre pressing forward after their ^ 
Calcutta, it was only natural that the conspirators s lou 
them as the rising power rather than to the French or t le 
After Chandernagore, there w'as no question of choice. ..i 

All the intermediaries who had previously attempte o 
matters between the English and the nawah had been agen ^ ^ 
of the bankers or of merchants who were already close y invo v 
with the English. There seems to have been no coordinated pol y 
among them, with the result that there was a cermn amoun 
conflict bet\veen the intermediaries themselves. ’ 

example, was obviously acting on his own initiative an 
purposes when he made the overtures to the English w ® 
his being appointed as their agent with Watts at Murs i a a . 
Omichand was chief supplier to the English merchants o sa p 
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— a very profitable commodity — and he had suffered not only in 
business but in the conflict with the nawab. His o^vn position had 
been somewhat equivocal, at least in English eyes, but there is no 
doubt that everything he did was with his own interests in mind, and 
he could hardly be blamed for that. 

When the news first came that the British had returned in force to 
Bengal, he had thought it wise to leave Calcutta for Murshidabad. 
The British retaking their settlement, seized the property he had left 
behind on suspicion of treason. At the end of January, Omichand 
WTote to Clive, saying; ‘God be praised that Calcutta is again 
restored to its former splendour by your arrival. Most fortunate is their 
lot who serve you, but how unhappy is mine who am secluded from 
your presence by my confinement, which you must be acquainted 
with. I hope that when I shall have the honour to be called to attend 
you I shall be able to find means to procure my liberty. At present I 
understand that I lie under your displeasure by means of some evu 
persons who have misreported me to you ... I have made it the 
subject of my constant devotion that God would bring back my 
masters into the country. God has granted my prayers. How little I 
am deserving of blame will be evident when I appear before you, and 
then I shall have justice done me.’ Omichand was doing his best to 
imply that he was virtually a prisoner of the nawaVs^ but apparently 
he failed to convince Clive of this, for Qive ^v^ote to him on Feb- 
ruary 9 inviting him to come and see him and offering a safe conduct. 
When Omichand arrived at the British camp, however, he appears 
to have been imprisoned. 

Omichand’s ability to ingratiate himself had not deserted him. 
Soon he was released to act as intermediary with the nawab after the 
treaty had been signed. When Watts was sent to Murshidabad, it 
was decided that he should be accompanied by Omichand, ‘whose 
conduct in the late negotiations had effaced the impression of for- 
mer imputations, in so much that Mr. Watts was permitted to con- 
sult and employ him without reserve’. 

Thus, one merchant was close to the heart of things. There were 
others, too. Above all, there were the banker, the Jagat Seth, and his 
brother, the maharaja Swamp Chand. The British referred to the 
two men as ‘the Seths’. It was their agent, Ranjit Rai, who had 
handled the treaty with the nawab after Calcutta had been retaken. 
Clive was fully aware of their importance. On February i6, he 
wrote to the tw^o brothers: ‘Omichand has acquainted me that you 
sent Ranjit Rai to attend his Excellency the Nabob for the procuring 
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the peace of the country and tlic re-establishment of the Company’s 
business and in all my proceedings I have never acted without his 
ad\icc. The treaty has been agreed to and ratified on both sides in 
the most solemn manner. The signal kindness which you have 
shown in your endeavours to restore the currency of the Company’s 
trade I have made particular mention of in my letters to Europe,’ 
The Seths’ position at court had changed after the British 
rcoccupied Calcutta, when it became clear that it was their agents 
who were the intermediaries most acceptable to the English. The 
varrah docs not seem to have accepted this situation with any 
pleasure, and though he treated the Seths with courtesy and consulted 
them in matters of high policy, it was said that in private he was 
planning tltcir downfall. \V'hciher this was true, or whether it was yet 
another layer of deceit — perhaps this time entangling the Seths — is 
hard to tell. Spies have a habit of retailing information which 
suits their o\\ti and their masters’ purposes, and truth docs not 
always play the largest part in it. Siraj-ud-daula knew, however, that 
he was once again surrounded by potential treacheries and that their 
was hardly anyone he could trust wholeheartedly. There is little 
doubt that he hated the Seths (and he had ample reason to), or 
that in return the Seths came to hate the vawah. 

Under these pressures, it was hardly surprising that the uawab 
vacillated, ^^'^^cn the British were preparing their attack on Chandcr- 
nagore, he could not make up his mind what to do. The weight of 
the advice he received was in favour of doing nothing. Law, who 
was very active at his court, tried to persuade the Seths to support 
the French claims, even if only on the ground that the French owed 
them a great deal of money which thc}^ would be unlikely ever to see 
if Chandernagore fell to the British, But he was met with evasion and 
dissimulation and ended in the conviction that the Seths were con- 
spiring with the British to overthrow the uawab. He went so far 
or so he claimed — as to warn the uawab against the Seths, but ‘the 
poor young man began to laugh, being unable to imagine that I 
could be so silly as to indulge in such ideas’. It seems that Law, for 
all his shrewdness, could be deceived, and by the uawab whose char- 
acter and intelligence he pretended so much to despise. The uawab 
must have been aware of the Seths’ attitude towards him, but it was 
obvious that he was unwilling to precipitate a crisis. He was certainly 
not aware that any conspiracy existed between the Seths and the 
^nghsh, for the simple reason that no conspiracy existed at that time, 
aw, in his memoirs, was glossing over the failures of the French. 
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At the beginning of the Anglo-French crisis, in fact, the Seths and 
others at court had advised Siraj-ud-daula to do all he could to 
maintain neutrality beUveen the two parties. It was only after it 
became obvious that, come what might, the English were determined 
to attack the French, that the Seths ceased giving that advice. It had 
been advice that coincided wth SiraJ-ud-daula’s ovti inclination, 
but he was by no means sure that it was the right policy. He soon 
regretted sending the letter which Watson had interpreted as giving 
permission to attack Chandernagore and asked Watts to stop Qive 
from embarking on the siege. In a personal endeavour to call Clive 
off, the nawab mote to him on March 15, sa}ting that he had received 
friendly overtures from Ahmad Shah Abdali and implying that it 
was no longer necessar}’’ to destroy the French as a preliminary to 
marching against the Afghans. The fact that the Afghans no longer 
threatened him was, he suggested, the result of ‘my friendship vith 
you. I therefore VTite that you need not give yourself the trouble of 
coming. I have great pleasure in your friendship. Since on a single 
letter of mine you were ready to come to my assistance I make no 
doubt that whenever I shall desire you to come and assist me, you 
MU be ready to join me. I now write that you need not give yourself 
the trouble of coming.’ 

One letter did not seem adequate to the nawab in this matter. 
Indeed, according to Watts he positively bombarded Qive, who 
‘received no less than ten of them in one day, and these in very 
opposite styles, which the colonel answered punctually with aU the 
calmness and complaisance imaginable, expressing great concern at 
the impression 'svhich the calumnies of his enemies had made on that 
prince’s mind, and assuring him of his sincere attachment as long as 
he adhered to the treaty’. The nawab even sent an envoy to tr)’’ to 
mediate between the British and the French for he had received 
reports from Renault of great successes against the British. The envoy, 
however, soon discovered that these successes w'ere m}Thical. His 
report ‘extoUed the English highly and threw' all the blame upon the 
French’. Nand Kumar, W'ho had received a further sw'eetener from 
the British, threw in his w'eight against the French by wTiting to the 
nawab to report that, ‘as the French were unable to resist the English 
he had therefore ordered his troops to Hugh, lest his victorious 
colours be involved in this disgrace’. He was, no doubt, referring to 
the nvo thousand men who had deserted the French as soon as Qive 
attacked. 

The nawab, hearing that Clive’s guns had done little damage to 
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the French defences, ordered Rai Durlabh to move his troops 
towards Chandemagore. Me hoped, perhaps, to frighten Clive. 
Clive, however, responded with threats. ‘I hear you arc arrived 
within twent^• miles of Hugh. Whether you arc come as a friend or an 
enemy I know not. If as the latter, say so at once and I will send 
some people out to fight you immediately. If as the former, I beg you 
mil stay where you arc, for we can conquer the cncniics we have to 
deal with here if they were ten times stronger. Rai Durlabli staj 
where he was. Clive wrote to the vmrah at the same time saying la 
he had as vet ‘only made use of musketry’ against the French, but 
that he proposed to bombard the fort in such a way that y ic 
blessings of God I hope the place will be our own tomorrow . He 
ended witli a pleasant irony, by pretending that Rai ur a ‘ 
been marching to aid the British rather than the 1 rcnc 1. am 

obliged to you,’ he wrote, ‘but in this case have no occasion for 

• « 

assistance 1 

Next day, Chandemagore fell and Clive hastened to inform the 

iiamb of his victoiy— which had been won with the continued 
blessing of God and the ‘influence of [the nawab s] a\our . 
namab declared his ‘inexpressible pleasure’ at the Britis i victoiy an 
thanked God that ‘your enemies so easily fell into your hands, and 
that their great place is fallen into your hands. ^ ou have no ongc 
any uneasiness on their account. It has pleased God to ma 'c } ou an 
all your friends happy in this great victory. , j i r 

Such effusions did not, of course, prevent Siraj-u - au a r 
secretly giving encouragement to Law' at Kasimbazar, or ro 
sending letters to the French general, Bussy, who was reporte o 
have moved from the Deccan to Cuttack, about two hun re mi es 
from Calcutta. He feared, too, that the British fleet mig it mrn i s 
attention to Murshidabad — though it was not in fact ^ 

the British ships to move further up river and orderc t a e 

channel be blocked at Suti, and also at Plassey. ^ 

Watts, at the capital, now received new instructions from 
which are worth quoting in full — on the course he was to a c^t wi 
the namab. ‘The bent of our politics hitherto,’ said Clive, has been by 
haughty and by submissive letters such as the occasion require o 
persuade him to abandon the French to us. We must in pursuit o 
that system now endeavour to convince [him] that \yhat we have otc 
is best both for him and us; the argument that will best serve t a 
purpose must be drawn from their actions on the coast o wo 
mandel, compared with ours on the same, that as soon as t ey a 
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made themselves masters of [the Deccan] they would not have 
scrupled attempting the same here. Represent to him in the strongest 
light what a state that have reduced Salabut Jang [the nizmn] to, that 
they have extorted whole provinces from him. While the man that 
we support is immensely indebted to us, that by our last advices 
from the coast they have exhibited a new piece of treachery in the 
murder of raja Vizeramroy whom they had invited to a feast, and 
conclude the whole with assuring him that our sole view is to stop 
the ambitious progress of the French, to effect which he must enter 
into a strict alliance with us. That we shall always be ready to support 
him against his enemies, and that we desire in our return only a 
strict compliance with his treaty with us and free currency for our 
trade; that we do not aim at any further possessions than what our 
firman has given us; that we shall henceforwards act as merchants, 
but shall always keep a force sufficient to support him against all his 
enemies. Tell him with such an army as I now command the French 
would not fail to raise disturbances in his country and never lay 
down their arms till they had extorted at least a province from him. 
But that our whole aim is to have the treaty made with him strictly 
complied with. That it is absolutely necessary that the good work 
now begun should be completed and that he give up to us the 
French and their property wherever they are found.’ 

Clearly, the capture of Chandernagore was by no means enough 
from Clive’s point of view. The possibility of an alliance between 
the namab and Bussy still seemed to threaten, and as long as the 
French remained at Kasimbazar French influence at the capital also 
remained. Despite urgent appeals from Madras for his return, Clive 
had therefore decided that he must expel the French from Bengal. It 
was necessary to do this at speed, before the time of year arrived m 
which the winds were favourable for sailing ships to make the voyage 
to Madras. A few days after the capture of Chandernagore, Clive had 
written to Pigot, the governor of Madras : ‘I make no doubt but that 
the forces are impatiently expected at Madras. It is a very great 
blow which has detained them — no less than the attack and taking of 
Chandernagore; of more consequence to the Company, in my opin- 
ion, than the taking of Pondicherry itself.’ He concluded by saying 
that if the French were totally destroyed in Bengal, the rest of the 
French possessions in India would soon decline. He hoped, he said, 
‘to settle everything here in the most advantageous manner’ before 
the end of August. 

Instructions were now sent to Watts that he should press a new 
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demand on the namab^ who was to be asked to force the French to 
give up their remaining factories. The move was directed against 
Kasimbazar, since the French settlement at Balasore had been taken 
without a fight after the fall of Chandernagore. 

Admiral Watson wrote to Siraj-ud-daula several times but received 
no satisfactory reply. After threatening him, on April 19, the admiral 
finally gave up the correspondence. Although he was fully prepared 
to fight the French, Watson felt it dishonourable to use the war as an 
excuse for extorting wider concessions from the nawab once a treaty 
had been signed with him. Nevertheless, he was quite prepared to 
look on with well-bred distaste while Clive continued his own efforts 
on behalf of the Company. 

On March 29, Clive had written to the mwab to say that as long 
as France and Britain were at war in Europe they would also be at 
war in Bengal. There would therefore be no peace for the nan>ab 
unless he gave up the French settlements to the British. Then, said 
Clive, the British would be ‘without rivals and our whole thoughts 
ready to obey your commands and assist you in punishing all those 
who dare to molest the peace of your kingdom’. The nawab, well 
aware that his own safety would be better served if the rivalry 
between the French and the British continued rather than ended, 
was now, after Chandernagore, hardly in a position to control events. 
He did, however, manage to produce a number of objections to 
Clive’s proposition. The French, he argued, had settled in the 
country with the permission of the emperor at Delhi ; if Siraj-ud-daula 
expelled them, it would reduce the imperial revenues. This argu- 
ment had a certain irony, for the emperor was a puppet, and Bengal 
had not transmitted any revenues to Delhi for years. Siraj-ud-daula’s 
tactics, in any case, proved unavailing, and he finally suggested that 
Clive should put pressure on Renault to give the 7 iavpab a written 
injunction authorizing him to surrender the French factories to the 
British. Afterwards, the nawab said, whatever the French had pre- 
viously paid into the treasury, ‘write to Mr. Watts to make good here, 
and it is very well; then you keep possession of the factory. But if it 
be agreeable to you, it will be showing yourself a man of great mind 
to give it up to them that they may carry on their trade as before.’ 
Clive, though otherwise willing to accept the nawab' s terms, did not 
feel that he could force Renault to agree. ‘Now that I have granted 
terms to Mr. Renault, and that he is under my protection,’ he said, 
‘it is contrary to our custom after this to use violence and without it 
would he ever of his own will and leisure write to desire you to 
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deliver up 11!*^ ninstcr's pmperty? W’ciyh the jistiec cf thi.< in yonr 
own mind.' Clive did, however, hcljd'ullyoircrto.ccnd troops to scire 
the I'rcnch settlements. ;\t the s.wnc time, he uivl not hcsit.itc to .''.reuse 


the of failing to carin' out the tcrin*^ of the treaty oi Fcbai.'.n' 

9. His accusations were quite untrue, a fact wliieh he even admitted 
Iiimsclf in a letter of March zq to Piitot at .Madras. The r..:rr.:h, he 


said, had ‘already performed almost ever)' article i>l the treaty; 
paid Mr. Watts the three lakhs of rupees; delivered up K.usimharar, 
and all other hictories with the money and poods therein taken. 
The pcntlcmcn write from thence that little or nothinp is waniinp.' 
Any delay in the settling of the accounts had in fact been due to the 
la'/.ine.ss of the hinglish over .submitting proper ones, but Clive ciwild 
resist no excuse, real or fictitious, for bullying the 

The situation at Siraj-ud-daula’s court w.ts, to s.ay the least, 
confused. Both the French and British were bribing as many people 
as they could afi'ord, although Law — who had very little money at hw 
disposal — was only able to buy men whom the British did not 
particularly want. Many of these, instead of furthering French plans, 
merely helped to discredit them. The British, with Omichand’shelp, 
succeeded in getting better value for their money. 

The struggle w'as too unequal for Law, though he managed to hold 
his ow'n for three weeks after the fall of Chandernagorc. At last, on 
April 13, he W'as summoned by the luurah^ who had apparently 
decided to remove from Murshidabad at least one of the sources of 


hostility towards him. Watts was present at the meeting and urged 
Law to surrender on the most honourable terms. It seems probable 
that the naivab had intended to arrest Law' and hand him over to the 


British, but the timely arrival of a small force of French soldiers led 
him to think again. Law' w'as given permission to march ofl' in the 
direction of Patna, though Watts and his supporters at court tried 
to force him instead to march southward, W'here he w'ould probably 
have been captured by the British. The narvab promised Law that he 
would recall him at some future date, but Law knew that the British 
had triumphed and said ; ‘Rest assured, my lord naivab^ that this is 
the last time we shall see each other. Remember my words. We shall 
never meet again.’ Three days later. Watts was able to report that 
‘the French left their factory and marched through the city today’. 

On his journey. Law did in fact receive a letter from Siraj-ud- 
daula recalling him to the capital. He took it to be a forgery, however, 
and pressed on towards Patna, where he was well received by the 
Jiawab's deputy in accordance with his master’s instructions — 
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altliough the mwah, at the same time, was assuring the British that 
he had given instructions for Law to be expelled from the city. It 
was at this stage that Admiral Watson penned his last letter to the 
nawab before withdrawing from their frequently heated corres- 
pondence. ‘I have already told you,’ he wrote, ‘and I now repeat it 
again, that while a Frenchman remains in this kingdom, I will never 
cease pursuing him ... I desire you will grant a dmtuck for the 
passage of tu'o thousand of our soldiers by land to Patna.’ 

When the mwah received Watson’s letter, his temper broke and 
he ordered the English agent out of the durbar room, shouting ‘I 
uill destroy them and their nation. . . . They are always -writing me 
to deliver up the French . . .’ The next day, however, the nawab 
received the agent as if nothing had happened and even rewarded 
him with a dress of honour. 

As all his actions had shown, the nawab remained anxious to avoid 
an open breach -with the English. He had given one reluctant but 
genuine concession after another. The overriding reason for this was 
his fear of the Afghan invader, Ahmad Shah Abdali. In February 
1757, Afghans had reached Delhi and sacked the city. They 
followed this by capturing Agra and Mathura. Though they retired 
from Delhi early in April, the danger that tliey might move against 
Bengal remained as strong as ever. The nawab's best troops and most 
trustworthy commanders were on the borders of Bihar to meet any 
attack, and all that was left in Siraj-ud-daula’s capital were troops 
under unreliable commanders. 

All this was clear to Watts at Murshidabad. The young English- 
man, Luke Scrafton, whom Clive had sent ostensibly to assist Watts 
but in reality to act as Clive’s personal agent, reported that the 
conspiracy to overthrow the nawab was now a fact, and that he had 
been approached by Omichand with the proposal that one Yar 
Latuf Khan might be made nawab. According to Omichand, Yar 
Latuf was a man of good character and had the support of the Seths. 
Raja Manik Chand was also said to support his candidature and to 
be prepared to put his own troops at the disposal of the English. 

Clive now seems seriously to have considered taking the initiative 
in arranging or at least encouraging a coup d'etat against Siraj-ud- 
daula. The Select Committee, still dissatisfied -with the reparations 
received from the nawab, were perfectly amenable to the idea. They 
wanted payment for their personal losses, and they wanted it from 
the nawab's treasury. Clive, too, began to consider the cash profit 
that might come his way. There were said to be Rs 40,000,000 in the 
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treasur}' which, if captured, would be counted as a prize of war to 
be shared out among the \-ictors. The prospect was alluring, and not 
entirely from the selfish point of view. Taking Bussy’s success in the 
Deccan as an example, there seemed no reason why Bengal, a much 
richer pro\-mce, codd not be run in the interests of the Company’s 
trade. If the British could control the stste, then, its surplus revenue 
might be used to finance Company trade— leaving the whole of the 
proceeds as profit That would certainly inspire warmth in the hearts, 
as well as in the pockets, of the Directors in London. It would also 
inspire gratitude to the man who had turned an Indian state into a 
goldmine. 

On April 23, 1757, the Select Committee decided that to over- 
throw Siraj-ud-daula and replace him with a nawab more malleable 
in English hands was now official policy. Three days later, Clive 
wrote to Admiral W'atson to inform hiin of the situation- On the 
same day, W*atts wrote that Mir Jafar, supported by two others, was 
‘ready and willing to join their forces, seize the nabob and put up 
another person approved of. If you approve of this scheme, which is 
more feasible than the other [that suggested by Omichand] I wrote 
about, he [Mir Jafar] requests you will write your proposals, of what 
money, what land you want, or what treaties you will engage in.’ 

The nawab, too, had written to dive to inform him that Ahmad 
Shah was returning to his own country and that there was no longer 
the threat of an Afghan invasion of Bengal. He therefore would not 
need to call on the English for assistance, dive should not, said 
Siraj-ud-daula, continue his march towards Murshidabad, as this 
would be in defiance of the trea^; the nawab had ordered Mir Jafar 
to go to Plassey with fifreen thousand men to reinforce Rai Durlabh, 
who had been camped there for a month. Watts reported that Nand 
Kumar had told the nawab that dive had said he intended to ‘begin 
my march . . . towards the nawab and do you inform him of it . 
This was untrue, and it would seem that Nand Kumar — ^who had 
perhaps not received enough in bribes to satisfy him — was trying to 
stir up trouble. T\Tiatever the reason, M’atts ordered away a small 
body of troops dive had sent to Murshidabad as escort for some 
bullion. He was sure it would be regarded as provocation, and decided 
that it would be premature to risk hostilities before the details of the 
conspiraqv were properly arranged. The nawab, wrote W'atts^ is 
very uppish. The three-fourths of his army are his enemies, '^ nen 
the agreement with Mir Jafar is settled, we caimot have a man inore 
pow^ful. There is none equal to him.’ In the meanwhile, Watts 
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suggested that Clive ‘should appear to give up all thought of war and 
send your people nowhere but keep quiet’. 

At tliis critical moment, the Select Committee decided to step in. 
Negotiations with Siraj-ud-daula had been left in the hands of Clive 
and Watson, though Clive was in effect completely responsible. As 
Watts and Scrafton, who had been sent to Murshidabad by Clive, 
did not always agree, the Committee now proposed to recall Scrafton. 
After Clive’s strong protest they agreed that he should remain, 
although Watts was the proper person to handle the Company’s 
affairs at the mmah's court. 

Clive went down to Calcutta on May i, and the Committee — after 
reading Watt’s letter of April 26 — decided to take up Mir Jafar’s 
offer. The mrvab^s ‘dishonesty and insolence’, they claimed, ‘show 
that the recently made treaty was concluded by him only to gain 
time; the absolute certainty of his intention to break the peace, as 
shown by his intrigues with the French [in other words, Law and 
Bussy] ; the hatred felt for the nabob by evetybody makes it probable 
that there will be a revolution whether we interfere or not, and it 
would be a mistake not to assist a probable successor and so obtain 
the exclusion of the French’. 

Once more it was a time for diplomacy, dissimulation, and sooth- 
ing letters to Siraj-ud-daula. Clive \NTOte that he had sent more than 
half his force do^^^^ to Calcutta and was keeping the remainder at 
Chandernagore only because, ‘since your army has almost destroyed 
it [Calcutta] there is not much room for more soldiers without 
endangering their lives by sickness. However, further to satisfy you, 
I shall order down to Calcutta all my field cannon.’ In return, Clive 
delicately suggested that the naTvab should withdraw his own 
troops. 

By now, however, the nawab was past the stage of being soothed. 
His forces remained at Plassey and he sent money to Law asking him 
to return to Murshidabad. Law decided not to go. If he had done, it 
is doubtful whether Clive’s forthcoming victory at Plassey would 
have turned out as decisive as it was to prove to be. 

Clive’s aim was now to get things moving before the possibility of 
aid from Bussy became a reality. In pursuit of this, he had to push 
his own Council — a body of weak and indecisive men — and per- 
suade Watson (who did not wish to be involved) into supporting 
him. 

Watts in Murshidabad still believed that Omichand was on the 
side of the British. Here he was wrong. The British decision to 
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support Mir Jafar in preference to Yar Latuf Khan had upset 
Omichand’s plans. Mir Jafar had the Seths’ support, and Omichand 
saw himself relegated to a minor role and unable to gain anything for 
himself out of the situation. He therefore decided to make his profit 
out of the nawah himself, before he was overthrown, and at the same 
time pay back the British and the Seths for past insults. When the 
Seths’ agent, Ranjit Rai, pressed the nawah for payment of the sum 
which had been promised him in return for his part in the negoti- 
ations with the British, Omichand suggested that the nawah could 
save the money Ranjit Rai was demanding if he appointed Omichand 
as his agent instead. The nawah agreed, and declared Ranjit Rai ‘out 
of favour or disgraced’. At the same time, he ordered that Omichand 
should be paid a large sum of money that the state owed him. 
Enraged, the Seths insisted to Watts that, in any arrangement they 
might enter into with Mir Jafar and the British, there must be no 
place for Omichand. 

Before the Seths told Watts of Omichand’s intrigues, Clive had 
written to him to say that Omichand, ,‘in consideration of his 
service, should have all his losses made good by an express article of 
the treaty’ with Mir Jafar. Watts now found himself in an awkward 
predicament. The Seths and their protege, Mir Jafar, would have 
nothing more to do with Omichand and his ridiculous demands. 
Omichand — ^who had discovered that Watts knew of his, so far, 
harmless deals with the nawah — began, however, to have delusions 
of grandeur. He demanded of Watts that he should receive five 
per cent of the nawah's treasure as his cut when the conspiracy was 
successful. Since Watts estimated the treasure at forty million pounds 
sterling (at the then rate of exchange), Omichand was certainly 
hoping for sizeable rewards. His five per cent would have amounted 
to two million pounds, an enormous sum in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It now seems probable that the size of the 
nawaFs treasure was exaggerated, but Watts’s figure was certainly 
believed at the time. Omichand, if disowned by Watts, threatened 
to betray the whole plot to the nawah. Whether he would really 
have done so is quite another matter, but the threat was dangerous 
enough. Undoubtedly, if Siraj-ud-daula heard of the plot, he 
would move against the British, probably in alliance with the 
French. 

On May i6, Watts informed Clive of his fears and also of the 
urgency now involved in the decision to support Mir Jafar. The 
Indian conspirators Avere so anxious for immediate support from the 
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British that Watts was able to send to Calcutta a blank sheet of 
paper bearing only Mir Jafar’s seal, on which the Select Committee 
were authorized to write their own terms! 

Next day, Clive and the Select Committee discussed Omichand’s 
demands. They decided that his conduct in attempting to blackmail 
them by threatening to reveal the plot to the 7iarr>ab deserved 
punishment rather than payment. Under pressure from Clive, they 
considered ‘how we might deceive Omichand and prevent a dis- 
covery of tlie whole project, which we run the risk of should we 
hesitate or refuse to insist on the unreasonable gratification he 
expects and demands, and on the other hand it would be highly 
improper to stipulate, much more to demand with any obstinacy, 
such extravagant terms from Mir Jafar for a person who can be of 
no service in the intended revolution. So on the other it would be 
dangerous to provoke a man of Omichand’s character by seeming to 
take no care at all of his interests, and slighting his weight and 
influence, which might prompt him to make a sacrifice of us and ruin 
our affairs entirely.’ For these reasons, the Committee thought it 
would be necessar}" to draft *a double treaty, both to be signed by 
Mir Jafar and by us; in one of which the article in favour of Omi- 
chand is to be inserted, in the other to be left out, and Mir Jafar is to 
be informed of that which we design to abide by and esteem authentic 
with our reasons for taking such a step’. 

The duplicate treaty has been the subject of comment ever since it 
was prepared — except at the time. When a parliamentary commis- 
sion enquired into Clive’s activities some years later, it was used 
against him by his enemies. The morality of it has been condemned 
by puritan historians and displayed as an example of British perfidy 
by Indian nationalists. In fact, the only surprising thing in the whole 
affair was that such a potentially dangerous subterfuge was thought 
to be necessar)^ when it would probably have been simpler merely to 
arrange for Omichand’s assassination. 

Once the decision had been made, Clive proceeded to put it into 
effect — ^and Mth no half measures. His first act was to send Watts a 
letter in which he told him to ‘flatter Omichand greatly, tell him the 
admiral, Committee and self are infinitely obliged to him for the 
pains he has taken to aggrandize the Company’s affairs, and that his 
name will be greater in England than it ever was in India’. So that 
Omichand’s suspicions should not be aroused by too rapid agree- 
ment, Watts was also instructed to haggle. 

Only one obstacleremained to Clive’s plans in regard to Omichand. 
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For the fictitious treaty to appear genuine, it had to hear Admiral 
Watson’s signature. When the treaty was sent to him, the admiral 
refused to sign it, although, according to later evidence, he is 
supposed to have said that the Select Committee ‘could do as they 
pleased’. Clive thereupon instructed one Mr. Lushington to forge 
the admiral’s signature. 

The false treaty, written on red paper, was shown to Omichand. 
The real treaty, to which the admiral was perfectly willing to affix 
his seal and signature, was drawn up on white paper. During the 
later parliamentary enquiry, Clive maintained that after the false 
treaty had been sent to Watson, the admiral ‘gave the gentleman 
who carried it [Lushington] leave to sign his name upon it’. Evidence 
was also produced which emphatically denied that the admiral had 
done any such thing. 

The truth is probably very simple. Watson, as had been apparent 
before, was unwilling to involve the king whom he represented in the 
intrigues of the East India Company’s servants. As a naval officer, 
he felt that he could not officially be party to the deception practised 
on Omichand. As a private person, he may have had fewer scruples. 
Certainly he showed no reluctance in accepting his proportion of the 
spoils which were to come the way of the British when the nawab 
was overthrown. When Mir Jafar made his ‘donation’ to the Select 
Committee, the admiral demanded — ^in addition to the prixe money 
he was entitled to as senior naval officer — an equal share with other 
members of the Committee. 

\Vhile the affair of the forged signature was in progress, Sira]-ud- 
daula was well aware that something was afoot. His spies had reported, 
and the French had also informed him, that there was a conspiracy to 
replace him by Mir Jafar. About May 12, a letter was received in 
Calcutta, allegedly from the leader of the Marathas, who now domi- 
nated central India and controlled the ineffective Mughal emperor at 
Delhi. The letter offered the British an alliance against the nawah 
and promised the support of 120,000 Maratha cavalry. Furthermore, 
‘whatever goods and riches you have lost in Bengal,’ it said, ‘the 
double of its value shall be restored by me. Do not on any account 
make peace with the nabob. In a few days my forces shall enter 
Bengal, and the trade of that province shall be entirely yours. The 
French shall not remain in Bengal. Your forces shall keep them out 
by sea, mine by land,’ The British took this letter to be a forgery, 
and Clive was convinced that the messenger— a man of no conse- 
quence — ^was a ‘spy sent by the nabob to discover our sentiments 
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and who possibly may have received some distant hinif: of our 
designs’. 

There was, however, just a chance that the letter was genninr, ninl 
tlic British were in no position to olTcnd the Mar.tflia',, It w.t*; 
decided, therefore, to send a diplomatic reply. 'I’lie Omimiiri-e 
wTOte unctuously that they were still on good terms vrith the inniuih, 
but that, if he did not fulfil his promises, they v. onld have to r'-n'*’.v 
the war after the rains. Clive saw in the letter on opportunity to inahe 
yet another move in his game with the r.a:r.ih. I Ic sent a copy of it to 
Watts with instruaions to deliver it to .Sirnj-ud-d.'uiln, v.ho v,as to he 
informed that the British would ‘st-and by liirn to the last* if only he 
would ‘be bold and firm’. 
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that, after the overthrow of Siraj-ud-daula, he would be appointed 
principal agent of the British at the capital, that Omichand consented 
to leave. On the way to Calcutta, Omichand disappeared on a visit to 
Rai Durlabh, then encamped at Plassey. When he returned, he and 
Scrafton continued the journey, arriving at Calcutta on June 8. 

It was now obvious that Omichand’s suspicions of British inten- 
tions had been aroused, for he bribed the Select Committee’s native 
interpreter to inform him ‘if any deceit to his detriment’ should 
appear in the treaty wth Mir Jafar when it was translated into Per- 
sian, the customary language of diplomacy at that time. 

The terms of the treaty which had finally been sent to Mir Jafar 
were as follows : 


1 Mir Jafar to confirm all the grants and privileges allowed by 
Siraj-ud-daula; 

2 Mir Jafar to enter into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
the British; 

3 All Frenchmen in Bengal with their factories and goods to be 
delivered up to the British. The French never to be permitted 
to resettle in the three provinces; 

4 The Company to receive loo lakhs [one lakh = ioo,ooo] for 
the loss sustained by the destruction of Calcutta and for the 
expenses of the war; 

5 The European inhabitants of Calcutta to receive 50 lakhs of 
rupees for their losses at the capture of that town; 

6 The Hindus to receive 20 lakhs on the same account; 

7 The Armenians 7 lakhs\ 

8 Omichand 20 lakhs\ 

9 The Company to be put in possession of all the land within the 
Calcutta Ditch and 600 yards all round; 

10 The Company to receive the zamindari [landlord’s rights] of the 
countT}’’ south of Calcutta between the river and the salt lakes 


11 

12 

13 

14 


as far as Kalpi; 

The naipah to pay the extraordinary expenses of the British 
troops when required by him for his own defence; 

The government not to erect fortifications on the river below 

Hugh; 

The articles to be complied with within thirty days 01 Mir 


Jafar’s being acknowledged iiawah\ 

The Company to assist Mir Jafar against all enemies as long as 
he complies vith the treaty. 
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Article 8, of course, appeared only in the red, or false treaty. In 
addition to the above demands, Watts had asked Mir Jafar for 
‘presents’ of ttvelve lakhs for the Committee and forty as pr/zc 
money for the army and nav}'. Mir Jafar refused to sign the treaty 
until he had consulted with Rai Durlabh who, as well as being the 
commander of the largest part of the iiawah\ army, was also his 
treasurer. 

WTien Rai Durlabh arrived at Murshidabad on June 2 , it v/as 
obvious from his attitude that Omichand had made him suspicious 
of the British. Watts, indeed, began to feel that all tlic conspirators 
were expendable. He -oTOte to Clive: ‘If you think you are strong 
enough, I am of the opinion vre had better depend on ourselves and 
enter into no contract or have any connection v/ith such a set of 
shufiling, Rung, spiritless v.Tetches.’ Rai Durlabh, however, v/as 
probably only shocked at the amount of money -Mir Jafar v/as 
expected to pay out if he succeeded. As R^i Durlabh v/as I lie 
nawah's treasurer, he must have known that there v/as not as rnucfi 




h/rr'a'sh 




in the treasury- as the British seemed to think. It seems likely that 
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greyhounds, having previously left directions with their servants to 
provide a supper, telling them they should return and entertain the 
Dutch that evening. It was dark before they arrived at Daudpur, 
though they travelled with all possible expedition. On the plain near 
that place was encamped Rai Durlabh, an officer of the nabob’s with 
a very large force. Here they were exposed to imminent danger, 
falling unawares on the outposted guards, but the darkness of the 
night favoured their escape. By striking off into the plain and taking a 
circuit of the whole camp they regained the road and arrived about 
one o’clock in the morning at Augurdip, where a second misfortune 
threatened their destruction. They unexpectedly found themselves 
in the midst of a body of horse, which had been stationed there to 
prevent the passing or repassing down or up the country of any 
Europeans. The first notice they had of this danger was the neighing 
and kicking of the horses about; their riders luckily were asleep. At 
this place they quitted their horses, and embarking on two open 
boats which they had the good fortune to seize, proceeded down the 
river.’ They finally met Clive at KJiulna two days later. 

In Murshidabad, the narvab heard ofWatts’s flight almost as soon 
as it took place and immediately wrote to the Frenchman, Law, to 
come to his aid. But Law wisely decided to stay where he was. 
Baseless rumours were still circulating to the effect that Bussy was 
planning to enter Bengal, and the possibility of French intervention 
remained to worry the British and give hope to the nawab. Though 
some of the narpaVs advisers pressed him once again to arrest Mir 
Jafar, Siraj-ud-daula could no longer trust his own troops, whose 
pay was in arrears and who seemed ripe for desertion. Instead, he 
attempted to make Mir Jafar agree to a reconciliation. Mir Jafar 
described the nawab's efforts in a letter to Omar Beg, who was with 
the British: ‘The guns and fire arrows were all ready against me, and 
the people were in arms day and night. Mr, Watts’s news was known 
early on Monday. This startled the nabob; he thought it absolutely 
necessary I should be soothed; he came to me himself. On Thursday 
eve the Hugh letter arrived that they were marched. I was to be with 
him. On three conditions I consented to it. One, that I would not 
enter into his service; secondly, I would not visit him; lastly, I would 
not take post in the army, I sent him word that if he agreed to these 
terms I was ready. As he wanted me, he consented. But I took this 
writing from all the commanders of the army and artillery: “that 
when they had conquered the English they should be bound to see 
me and my family safe wherever I chose to go”.’ 
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The t:a!r/]h left Murshidabntl nnd moved slowly to join his army 
at Plasscy. Law had not joined him, but with the tuni'al/ was a small 
party of Europeans — thirty or forty in number — under St. Erais, who 
were to handle the artillery. St. Frais was given permission to burn 
the British factor)* at Kasimbaxar. 

The ‘nice and import.int game that was . . . played ^vitll the late 
nabob’, as Clive was later to describe the conspiracy, was coming to 
its climax. Wliat the climax would be was still not certain. As Clive 
moved up river to meet the tu7V'nl\ he wrote to the governor of 
Hugh: ‘Do not interfere but wait the event, whether our dificrenccs 
with the r,av\ih arc to be settled in an amicable manner or by a 
battle.’ Even at this late stage nothing was really sure. The consj)i- 
racy was ripe. Watts had done everything he could to ensure its 
success. The tTcaiy with .Mir Jafar was in Clive’s hands. The blue- 
prints for ircachcr)' had been drawn up and agreed upon. But both 
Clive and Watts knew their India well enough to be sure that 
nothing was sure, and that treachery had two edges. The British 
were involved in a gamble of such colossal proportions that it seems 
probable that most of them did not even realize the odds. 



Chapter XIII 

THE BATTLE AT PLASSEY 


A. DMIRAL WATSON at least understood the dangers of 
I A the policy which Clive, with the support of the Select Com- 
JL jX-mittee, had been trying to carryout, dangers that arose as soon 
as it progressed from intrigue to action. When Clive wrote to him on 
May 28 asking him for men and ships, the admiral Avarned him that 
‘you cannot be too cautious to prevent a false step being taken, which 
might be of very fatal consequences to our affairs’. Watson was right 
to fear the consequences. If it came to a clash, and if treachery had not 
suflSciently undermined the namaVs forces, Clive might be defeated. 
Watson knew that it would not only be a simple defeat in Bengal, 
followed probably by the return of the French — and this time 
without any possibility of neutrality. Chandernagore had seen to 
that. Defeat Avould also prevent Clive from returning to the south, 
where the threat to Madras remained as serious as ever. The loss of 


Bengal might also mean the loss of Madras. In effect, the whole of 
the Company’s future in India rested on the results of Clive’s gamble. 

Even the weather seemed to be ranged against the British. It was 
now the hottest time of the year and, what was worse, the rainy 
season Avas imminent. It Avas a time not only of heat and disease, but 
one in Avhich the contours of the land and the rivers were changed 
too. Choked with rain, the river expanded, and the low-lying land 
became flooded. It Avas undoubtedly the Avorst time in the Avhole of 
the Bengal year to start a campaign. But it Avas hardly likely that a 
simmering conspiracy could be kept in being if it had to Avait for the 
onset of the cold Aveather in October. 


Clive was ready to move by June 10 and on that day sent in a 
request for the presence of the sailors as Avell as for a tAventy-gun ship 
to lie off Hugh and prevent the tiamab's deputy there from inter- 
fering Avith the passage of troops. Tavo days later, 150 sailors and the 
troops from Calcutta crossed the river and made their Avay to join 
Clive at Chandernagore. Except for a fcAv invalids and some artillery- 
men to man the guns on the ramparts, Calcutta Avas left undefended. 
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The force reached Chandcrnagorc the same evening, and on tlie 
followng day Clive marclicd olT to confront the umvah^ leaving a 
hundred seamen to garrison the town. The c.vpedition was weak. 
Clive’s force consisted of 613 European infantry, about a hundred 
topasscs (Eurasian soldicr.s), and 171 artillcrj'men including fifty 
sailors and seven midshipmen under the command of Lieutenant 
Ha)Tcr. The native infantr)* numbered 2, zoo, some from Madras 
and others from Bengal and Bombay. The artillcn,' consisted of ten 
field-pieces and two small howitzers. The European infantr}* was the 
39th Foot. The Europeans travelled up river by boat, the native 
infant!}' marched along the right bank of the river. 

On June 13, Clive sent his ultimatum to the tiawah. It was cleverly 
phrased so as to appear to leave the door open for negotiation. There 
were, of course, tlircats — in the form of a catalogue of the uawab's 
misdeeds and wth emphasis on his letters to Bussy and Law. Clive 
also alleged that he was marching to Kasimbazar only, so that from 
there he might ‘put our disputes to arbitration before Jagat Seth, 
Raja Mohan Lai, Mir Jafar, Rai Durlabh, Mir Madan and the rest of 
your great men, and if it shall appear that I have deviated from the 
treaty I bind myself to give up all my demands. But if it should 
appear Your Excellcnc}' has deviated from it, I shall demand satis- 
faction for all our losses, and all the charges of the na\ty and army.’ 
To this the mwab replied ; ‘Almost cver}'thing in conformity to the 
treaty has been delivered back to Mr. Watts; very little only 
remained. The affairs also with Manik Chand were settling as fast as 
could be. Not^vithstanding this Mr. Watts and the rest of the Council 
at Kasimbazar, going to the gardens on the pretence of a party of 
pleasure, have retired from thence in the night, which appears to be 
done Avith a ver}-^ deceitful design and intention to break the treaty. 
For certainly without your orders and directions Mr. Watts would 
never have acted in this manner. It was the consideration that some- 
thing of this kind was contriving that hindered me from recalling the 
army from Plassey, for I know some trick was intended. I thank God, 
however, the treaty has not been broken on my part, and as it was so 
solemnly sworn to before God and His Prophet He will doubtless 
punish him who has first violated it.’ 

Clive’s force reached Khulna, some fifteen miles from Hugh, on 
June 14, and was joined there by Watts and his tAvo colleagues. By 
the 17th, Clive had reached Path Avhere he ordered Eyre Coote, who 
had been appointed to the rank of major the day before, ‘to possess 
himself of KutAva, tOAvn and fort about fourteen miles distant’. To 
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carry out this order, Coote vrzs given 200 Europeans, 500 sepoys and 
tvvo field-pieces. Kurvva ■vvas an important objective, for its fort — an 
earthen fortification about a mile in circumference, and vith eight 
round towers — commanded the road to Murshidabad as well as 
river. It also contained a large store of grain. 

Coote arrived outside the fort on June 18 and, as he was unable to 
bring his guns up the river and also had reason to beh'eve that the 
Tiawab^s commander would surrender without a fight, sent a native 
officer under a flag of truce to demand that the fort be handed over. 
Though he had already been fired upon from the fort, Coote recorded 
that T had resolved not to return it . . . until I received his [the 
governor’s] answer with regard to gi%’ing up the place, which if he 
refused I would immediately storm and give no quarter’. The gover- 
nor replied that he was ‘resolved to defend it to the lasf and Coote 
ordered his sepoys to make a mock attack on the front of the fort 
v.'hile the British forces crossed the river to take it in the rear. As they 
approached, the defenders deserted the fort. 

The next day, Clive arrived at Kutwa with the main force, to be 
met by a torrential downpour of rain. The troops were forced to take 
shelter in the houses and huts of the native town. 

It was now' a time for extreme caution. Clive and his liny force 
were a hundred miles from their base at Calcutta and forty miles 
from Murshidabad. Between them and the capital lay Plassey, where 
Clive expected to meet up with the natpab. His spies, as usual, were 
bringing in contradictoiy information, and without Watts at the 
najvaFs court he w'as deprived of trustworthy news as to the state of 
the conspirac}' and the conspirators. From Mir Jafar he had heard 
nothing since a rather ambiguous letter on June 16. It seemed pos- 
sible that Mir Jafar — ^who W'as alread}* a traitor to the nawah — ^might 
be preparing to sell dive out too, even if only by remaining inactive. 

WTien he arrived at Kutwa, Clive wrote again to Mir Jafar. ‘It 
gives me great concern,’ he complained, ‘that in an affair of so great 
consequence to yotnself in particular that you do not exert )'OumeIf 
more. So long as I have been on my march you have not yet given 
me the least information what measmes it is necessary for me to take, 
nor do I know what is going forward at Murshidabad. Surel)* it is m 
your power to send me news daily,' it must be more difficult for me 
to procure trusty messengers than you ; however, the bearer of this is 
a sensible intelligent man, in whom I have great confidence. Let me 
know your sentiments freely b)' him. I shall wait here till I ha've 
proper intelligence to proceed. I think it absolutely necessary that 
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you should join my army as soon as possible. Consider the nabob 
will increase in strength daily. Come over to me at Plassey or any 
other place you judge proper, with what force you have. Even a 
thousand horse will be sufficient, and I will engage to march 
immediately with you to Murshidabad. I prefer conquering by open 
force.’ 

At the same time, Clive wrote to the Select Committee to say that 
he would not move until Mir Jafar joined him. He was prepared to 
remain at Kutwa throughout the rainy season, if necessary, and to 
attempt to force the namah into giving in and coming to terms. Clive 
suggested that, if this did not happen, the British might ally them- 
selves with the Marathas, or even with the natvab of Oudh. Clive did 
not receive the Committee’s reply until after the battle of Plassey had 
taken place, but his response to it gives some indication of the general 
tenor of the letter. Its contents, said Clive, were ‘so indefinite and 
. . . contradictory that I can put no other construction on it than an 
attempt to clear yourselves at my expense, had this expedition 
miscarried’. 

Clive remained doubtful about the risk of attacking the nawah 
without assistance from Mir Jafar. On June 21, he called a council of 
war and put to it the following proposition: ‘Whether in our present 
situation without assistance and on our own bottom it would be 
prudent to attack the nabob, or whether we should wait till joined 
by some country power [the Marathas or the narvab of Oudh].’ It 
seemed, Clive argued, that the best they could expect from Mir Jafar 
was neutrality. The namaFs army, according to his spies, numbered 
about 50,000 men, and Law with a body of Frenchmen was only 
about three days’ march away. Clive had no cavalry — in fact, he had 
written on the 20th to the raja of Birbhum (a small semi-independent 
ruler on the borders of Bengal) asking him to join tiie British and to 
send two or three hundred cavalry to help them. On the same even- 
ing a letter, sewn up in a slipper, had arrived from Mir Jafar. 
‘Tomorrow, the day of the Bade [Id-ul-fitr, a Muslim festival],’ he 
wrote, ‘by the blessing of God I shall march. I shall have my tent 
fixed to the right or left of the army. I have hitherto been afraid to 
send you intelligence. After I am arrived in the army mutual intelli- 
gence will be easier, but here the nabob has fixed choheys [guards] on 
all the roads. Your letters come too open to me; I hope that till our 
affairs are publicly declared you will be very careful.’ 

This letter was placed before the council of war, together Mth the 
information that Mir Jafar and the narvab had apparently been 
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reconciled. ^Mien it came to a vote, Qive, Kilpatrick and ten others 
■^vanted a dela}’. E^tc Coote, Alexander Grant and five others 
demanded an immediate attacL Coote, -n-fiose Indian experience 
vras small, by no means fiilly understood the mixture of threat and 
diplomat' in which dive was still dealing. He also complete!)' 
misunderstood his commander’s proposition. 

One of Coote’s statements was that ‘we should come to an imme- 
diate action; or, if that was thought entirely impracticable, that we 
should return to Calcutta; the consequence of which must be our 
own disgrace, and the inevitable destruction of the Company’s 
afiairs’. Chve had no intention of withdrawing to Calcutta. He 
merely counselled waiting at Kutwa — ^which, as it controlled water 
communications with Calcutta, could be supplied firom there if 
necessary — ^until Alir Jafar’s position was made clear. Coote, in his 
enthusiasm, had in fact misunderstood the question, which was 
simply whether or not the British should move without genuine and 
unequivocal assurances of support fi'om ACr Jafar. But his point, a 
perfectly reasonable one in the circumstances, upset Qive, who was 
plagued with doubts and constantly irritated by bis officers. Before 
the council had even considered Qive’s question, a King’s officer. 
Lieutenant Hayter, had demanded that he take precedence over the 
Compan}’’s captains. "Uffien he was told that he could not, he refused 
to vote and took no part in the council’s deliberations. 

After the council of war, Qive ‘retired into an adjoining grove, 
where he remained near an hour in meditation vrbicb convinced him 
of the absurdity of stopping where he was; and acting now entirely 
from himself, he gave orders, on his return to his quarters, that the 
army cross the river the next morning’. So said Robert Orme, and 
Coote confirmed that Qive reached his decision ‘about an hour after 
the council broke up’ and informed him that he intended to march 
the next morning. Cffive had, in fact, reached the point of no return. 
The bazaars of Bengal were alive with rumours of his actirities, and 
if action were not taken, if any sign of weakness was apparent, Alir 
Jafar and his fellow conspirators would be quick to reach an accom- 
modation with the narvab. 

It was a situation brimming with all the factors that, for Chve, 
ineritably led to a feeling of despair and a failure of ner^'e. The 
retirement to the grove — and there seems no doubt that it occurred 
— ^was a retirement into the dark place where Qive fought .nith the 
shadows of his own mind. In his later eHdence before the parliamen- 
tarv commission, he did not categorically deny telling Coote that he 
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had decided to move, but suggested that it \Yas unlikely in view of 
tlic fact that his force did not march oil* until the evening of the 
22nd. The clue to Clive’s disquiet and indecision can be found in the 
last sentence of his letter to tlic Select Committee, a body of men for 
^Yhom he had little but contempt. ‘I beg,’ he said, ‘you will let me 
haveyoursentimentshow I ought toactat this critical juncture.’ These 
were hardly the words of a man who was absolutely sure of liimsclf. 

Fortunately, on the afternoon of the 22nd, at about three o’clock, 
a letter arrived from Mir Jafar. This informed Clive that Mir Jafar 
had left Murshidabad and was gathering his retainers together. The 
»amb and his army were now at Muncarra, a village about si.v miles 
to the south of Kasimbazar, and Mir Jafar reported that Siraj-ud- 
daula intended to entrench there. ‘Therefore the sooner you march 
to fall upon him tlic better,’ urged Mir Jafar, ‘before his design can 
take place. As yet you are now only designing, but it is not now proper 
to be indolent, '\\iien you come near I shall then be able to join you. 
If you could send two or three hundred good lighting men the upper 
road towards Kasimbazar, the nabob’s army would of themselves 
retreat. Then the battle will have no difiiculty. When I am arrived 
near the army I will send you privately all the intelligence. Let me 
have previous notice of the time you intend to fight.’ This letter 
contained no more specific assurances that Mir Jafar intended to 
come over to the British than his earlier ones had done, but Clive 
took it at its face value. Immediately, his depression lifted, and he 
replied to Mir Jafar: ‘I am determined to risk everything on your 
account, though you will not exert yourself. I shall be on the other 
side of the river this evening. If you will join me at Plasscy, I will 
march halfway to meet you, then the w'hole nabob’s army w'ill I 
know fight for you. Give me [leave] to call to your mind how much 
your own glory and safety depends upon it. Be assured if you do this 
you will be suhah of these provinces, but if you cannot go even this 
length to assist us I call God to witness the fault is not mine, and I 
must desire your consent for concluding a peace with the nabob, and 
what has passed between us will never be known. What can I say 
more than that I am as desirous of your success and welfare as my 
own.’ 

Two hours after receiving Mir Jafar’s letter, Clive and his little 
force crossed the river, and an hour after that Clive despatched a 
further message to Mir Jafar. ‘I am come to a resolution to proceed 
immediately to Plassey,’ he wrote, and added ‘I am impatient for an 
answer to my letter by ^ rmerv man.’ 
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The advance continued until ‘about twelve at night’. After 
marching, in very heavy rain, through the flooded flelds that lined 
the river banks, Ae first part of the British force arrived at Plassey. 
The rearguard did not bivouac until about three in the morning. 
From Mir Jafar’s letter, Qive had expected the naipab still to be 
encamped at Muncarra, but when he arrived at Plassey he discovered 
that 6,000 of the nawaFs troops were within three miles of him. 
Chve ordered 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, with two field-pieces, 
to occupy Plassey House and other points around Plassey grove. 
Though the site of the battlefield is so much changed today that none 
of the features described by eyewitnesses can be properly identified, 
in 1757 the narvab had a hunting-box on the bank of the river. This, 
W'hich the British called Plassey House, was of substantial size, well 
built in brick, and surrounded by a high wall. Qive made it his 
headquarters. About fifty yards from the river was a grove of mango 
trees about Soo yards long and 300 wide. The trees were planted in 
regular rows. Protected by a mud bank and a ditch, the main body of 
Qive’s force bivouacked for the rest of the night. 

The morning of June 23 found Qive with no frulher news from 
Mir Jafar. According to Orme, at sunrise Qive ‘went with another 
person upon the terrace of the hunting-house, from whence ha\ing 
contemplated the enemy’s array, he was surprised at their numerous, 
splendid and martial appearance. His companion asked him what he 
thought would be the event; to which he replied, “^Ve must make 
the best fight we can during the day and at night sling our muskets 
over our shoulders and march back to Calcutta”. Most of the officers 
were as doubtful of success as himself, but the common soldier)*, 
being mostly tried men w*ho had served under Major [Stringer] 
LawTence on the plains of Trichinopoly, maintained the blunt spint 
of Englishmen, and saw no thin g in the pomp or multitude of the 
nawab’s army either to admire or to fear.’ There was certainly a 
multitude and there w*as certainly pomp. ‘Wffiat with the number of 
elephants, all covered with scarlet cloth and embroider)*; their horse, 
with their drawn swords glittering in the sun; their heairi* cannon 
drawn by vast trains of oxen; and their standards fl}*ing, they made a 
most pompous and formidable appearance.’ 

About a mile to the north of Ae British position, Siraj-ud-daula 
lay in his tent surrounded by his army. His force consisted of about 
35,000 infantr)*, mainly untrained, badly armed, and undisciplined. 
His cavalry* was very much better — 15,000 men, mostly Pathans 
from the north-west, excellent horsemen, well mounted, and armed 
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with swords and long spears. The artillery was even more impressive. 
It consisted of fifty-three field-pieces, and what made it formidable 
was the fact that, to direct the native artillerymen, there were forty 
or fifty Frenchmen tinder the command of M. de St. Frais, a former 
member of the Council at Chandernagore. This little band was 
understandably intent on revenging the defeats which the French 
had suffered at British hands. 

The mmab also occupied a strategically strong position behind 
entrenchments which ran along the river and then extended about 
200 yards inland and north-east for three miles. At the angle where 
the entrenchment turned north, there was a redoubt mounted with 
cannon. Three hundred yards east of this, and in front of the entrench- 
ment, was a small hill covered with jungle. To the south of it, about 
800 yards away in the direction of the grove occupied by the British, 
was a small artificial lake, and 100 yards farther on a larger one. Both 
lakes were surrounded by large quantities of earth, some distance 
from the banks. It was around these two points that the battle was to 
be fought. 

From his position on the roof of Plassey House, Clive could see 
before him a wide, lush plain. The blue of the sky was broken by the 
sharp black of the monsoon clouds. As the sun rose high, the 
nawaVs army marched out of its entrenchments. It was formed into 
three divisions — commanded by the three major conspirators, Rai 
Durlabh, Yar Lutuf Khan, and Mir Jafar. These occupied a crescent 
line from the small hill to within half a mile of the southern flank of 
the mango grove, and the divisions led by the two latter commanders 
soon encircled and outflanked the British force. At the larger of the 
two lakes, St. Frais, with the French contingent and four of the guns, 
occupied a position 200 yards from the British. Nearer to the river, 
two heavy guns were posted under a native officer. In support were 
the«flm^’sbestmen.Theseconsistedofabout 5 ,ooo cavalry and 7,000 
foot under the command of Mir Madan, Siraj-ud-daula’s only loyal 
general. 

In face of this impressive multidute, Clive made the dispositions 
of his little army. He ordered his men to leave the protection of 
the mango grove and drew them up in a line running from the 
hunting-box and directly facing the French. In the centre, he 
placed his European troops flanked on both sides by three six- 
pounder guns; on their right and left were posted his native 
troops, split into two equal divisions. About 200 yards in front of 
the hunting-box were some brick kilns, and there Clive posted a 
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small force with his remaining guns, two six-pounders and two 
howitzers. 

'riie two principal protagonists, Clive and Siraj-ud-daula, were 
now very much in the same emotional position. The namal; was 
enveloped in a now palpable conspiracy. He could feel whatever 
loyalties there had been slipping away. Tlic omens had been taken 
by his astrologer— and they were menacing. Either the astrologer 
was very percipient, or he had been bought by the conspirators. 
.Siraj-iid-daula liad no faith in his army, as the men had been per- 
suaded to march out of Murshidabad only by a lavish distribution of 
cash. 

Clive, too, was surrounded by doubts. He waited for some com- 
munication from Mir Jafar, but none came. There was no reason 
why he should trust the conspirators, and if they had decided not to 
support him he was probably lost The great numbers of the nawaVs 
army, however, distorted the true picture to some extent. Even if the 
conspirators did not remain neutral or come over to the British, 
there was still a very real chance that Clive might defeat the nawahh 
forces. It had been the experience of both the French and the British 
in the south — which was where Clive himself had learned the tech- 
niques of war — that the vast, unwieldy, and above all undisciplined, 
armies of native princes were no match for European-led, well- 
armed bodies of troops a fraction of their size. Native commanders 
were usually mounted on elephants and formed easy targets for 
marksmen. When they were killed, panic drove the troops from the 
field. Basically the most dangerous, indeed the only, part of the 
vamtFs army which Clive had to fear, was the artillery manned by 
the French. It was possible that the British might, of course, be 
overwhelmed by sheer weight of numbers. There is little wonder that 
Clive worried about Mir Jafar. At 7 a.m. nothing had come from 
him. An hour later the battle had begun. 

St. Frais and his men opened fire on the British line and, the 
mnviilPs artillery having been brought up, there was a heavy and 
continuous barrage. The British, with their light guns, could not hope 
to keep up the duel. The enemy were being cut down in large num- 
bers but they could afford to lose men. The British most certainly 
could not. After ten Europeans and twenty sepoys had been killed 
in the course of thirty minutes, Clive gave the order for his men to 
‘retire and lie upon their arms within the bank of the grove, fronting 
the enemy ns before and drawn up in the same order. Our howitzer 
was advanced about halfway to the first lake and our eight guns 
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properly divided in the intervals, betwixt the battalions and the 
sepoys but advanced a little distance without the banks of the grove.’ 

It looked to the enemy as if Clive was in retreat, and the namab's 
artillery moved their guns forward and began to shell the grove. They 
did great damage to tlie mango trees, but Clive had made his men 
squat behind the mud bank and pierce holes in it for the field-pieces 
to fire through. The British were now protected and casualties 
diminished. The howitzer near the lake had some effect on the 
enem)*, and one of its salvoes mortally wounded Mir Madan. The 
enemy cavalry, however, began to form up for an attack on the 
forward guns and they were accordingly withdrawn. 

Midday came, and there had been four hours of battle with no 
promise of decision. The fire of the nawabs army gave no indication 
of faltering, and tliough casualties were high the numbers seemed as 
massively overwhelming as ever. Mir Jafar gave no sign to his 
ostensible allies. At 1 1 o’clock Clive had called his commanders to a 
meeting, at which they decided to hold their position until nightfall 
and to make an attack on the enemy’s camp at midnight. It was the 
only possible decision in the circumstances that applied at that 
moment, but an hour later something happened to alter the situation. 
It began to rain. A monsoon consists of many, extremely heavy 
showers, and at noon on June 23, 1757 the thunder rolled alarmingly 
and the heavens opened on the battlefield. The British were pre- 
pared for it. Swiftly they covered their ammunition with tarpaulins. 
The mrpabs troops, however, were less alert and their ammunition 
was soon soaked and useless. ‘We had some apprehension,’ wrote one 
of Clive’s officers, ‘that the enemy would take advantage of this 
opportunity [the rain] and make a push with their horse, but our guns 
continuing to play very briskly prevented any such motion. The 
enemy’s guns during the rain, which lasted half an hour, did not fire 
a shot.’ 

About 3 p.m. the British saw the enemy begin to retire ‘without 
confusion to their old camp, their artillery marching first’. At about 
the same time, however, a large body of the nawabs troops was 
observed apparently heading in the direction of Plassey village, about 
a mile to the south of the British position. This village commanded 
the river passage, and Clive’s officers concluded that the troops were 
intending to move up river with the object of attacking the British 
boats. They were kept on the move by artillery fire, and it later 
transpired that this contingent of the enemy was in fact the division 
commanded by Mir Jafar. 
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Clive, soaked to the skin, descended from his viewpoint on the 
root of Plassey House to change into drier clothes. He left orders 
with Major Kilpatrick that any new movement on the enemy’s part 
was to be reported to him immediately, but soon after was surprised 
and furious to learn that, without his authority, a British detachment 
witli guns in support had moved off after the enemy in the direction 
of the large lake. Clive hurried off in pursuit and caught up with the 
detachment just as it was nearing the position formerly held by 
St. Frais and the French. In command was Kilpatrick himself, an 
old and respected comrade. Clive, in a not unjustified outburst of 
temper, ‘first ordered him under arrest for such unmilitary conduct, 
but was pacified on receiving an apology’. Ordering Kilpatrick back 
to the grove, Clive took command. 

Clive now decided that to retire after Kilpatrick’s sortie would 
stimulate the enemy into renewing their attack. He therefore sent 
back for another detachment which soon arrived under the leader- 
ship of Eyre Coote. Reinforced, Clive ordered his European grena- 
diers and a company of sepoys to take up their position along a bank 
near to the enemy line. This manoeuvre was carried out under a 
sharp barrage of musket fire from the hill, which was answered by the 
British gun at the lake. Clive hoped to draw the mwaFs men out of 
their entrenchment, and he succeeded. They poured out to meet 
him, although ‘in attempting to bring out their cannon they were so 
much galled by our artillery that they could not effect it, notwith- 
standing they made several attempts’. Despite heavy fire from the 
British guns, the nawah's cavalry prepared to charge, Clive, however, 
had to countermand his order for reinforcements to be brought up 
from the grove when it appeared that a large body of enemy horse 
was preparing to attack the British position there. Casualties among 
Siraj-ud-daula’s forces were high, and among the dead were four of 
his principal officers. But still the enemy came on. 

Under the hail of British fire the enemy at last began to break up. 
Even their elephants, it was observed, ‘grew veiy unruly’. It was 
Clive’s opportunity. He sent Eyre Coote to storm the little hill and 
another party to assault the redoubt held by St. Frais and his men. 
Coote was successful, and at the same instant the redoubt was also 
taken, ‘though the latter was defended by forty Frenchmen and two 
pieces of cannon’. The redoubt was, in fact, easy to capture since the 
French had already received orders from the mm/> to retire. 

In Siraj-ud-daula’s camp all was confusion. Mir Madan, mortally 
wounded by the British guns, had been carried into the mm^s 
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o^^^l tent and had died there. After the death of his only loyal com- 
mander, Siraj-ud-daula knew that all was virtually over. But despite 
the certainty that Mir Jafar had betrayed him, he sent repeated 
messages to him to come to his tent. Finally, closely guarded by a 
strong escort, Mir Jafar arrived. Their meeting was described by 
Ghulam Husain. ‘Siraj-ud-daula spoke to him in the humblest 
strain, and at last descended to the lowest supplication; he even took 
his turban from off his head (at least this was the report) and placed 
it before the general; to whom he addressed these very words: “I 
now repent of what I have done; and availing myself of those ties of 
consanguinity which subsist beuvecn us, as well as of those rights 
which my grandfather, Alivardi Khan, has doubtless acquired upon 
your gratitude, I look up to you, as to the only representative of 
that venerable personage; and hope therefore, that, forgetting my 
past trespasses, you shall henceforth behave as becomes a Seyd, a 
man united in blood to me, and a man of sentiments, who conserves 
a grateful remembrance of all the benefits he has received from my 
family; I recommend myself to you ; take care of the conservation of 
my honour and life.” 

‘Mir Jafar coldly replied that the day was now drawing to its end; 
and that there remained no time for an attack; “send a counter order 
to the troops that are advancing,” said he; “recall those engaged; 
and tomorrow, with the blessing of God, I will join all the troops 
together, and provide for the engagement.” Siraj-ud-daula observed, 
that they might be attacked by the enemy in the night; this also the 
general took upon himself to provide against, and he promised that 
the enemy would not form a night attack.’ 

Mir Jafar then returned to his own force and promptly sent a 
message to Clive, while Siraj-ud-daula called in another of the 
conspirators, Rai Durlabh, to ask for his advice. The advice was 
the same — the nawah should withdraw his troops into the entrench- 
ment. 

Siraj-ud-daula gave in. Orders to withdraw were sent to his 
favourite, Mohan Lai, who now commanded in place of Mir Madan. 
At first he refused to obey but, after receiving an imploring message 
from the nawab, finally began to retire his men. 

This was the movement which inspired Kilpatrick to action, and 
when the nawab heard that the British were actually attacking he 
mounted a fast-riding camel and retreated in the direction of Mur- 
shidabad. By 5 p.m. the British were victorious. Shattered by the 
defection of the conspirators as well as by the attack itself, the 
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iwTPdb s army retired in a rout. When the British entered the en- 
trenchment, tlicy found masses of abandoned baggage, stores, and 
cattle, scattered about. 

The British pursued the fleeing army for about six miles and 
captured five pieces of artillery. But without cavalry they could go no 
further. At Daudpur Clive halted and was joined by Kilpatrick and 
the remainder of the force. The battle of Plassey was over. 

The same evening, Clive wrote to ‘Charles Watson and the 
Gentlemen of the Committee of Fort William’. His report was brief 
and to the point: ‘Gentlemen — This morning at one o’clock we 
arrived at Plassey grove and early in the morning the nabob’s 
whole army appeared in sight and cannonaded us for several hours, 
and about noon returned to a very strong camp in sight, lately Rai 
Durlabh’s, upon which we advanced and stormed the nabob’s camp, 
which we have with all his cannon, and pursued him six miles, being 
now at Daudpur and shall proceed for Murshidabad tomorrow. 
Mir Jafar, Rai Durlabh and Yar Latuf Khan gave us no other assis- 
tance than standing neutral. They are with me with a large force. 
Mir Madan and five hundred horse are killed and three elephants. 
Our loss is trifling, not above twenty Europeans killed and 
wounded.’ 

In the eyes of the conspirators, the battle was won when the 
frightened nawah fled from the field. Soon after, at 5 p.m. when 
Clive hncrv that he had won, he received a letter from Mir Jafar 
explaining his unwillingness to declare himself before the battle. The 
narvah^ he claimed, had made him s^vear upon the Koran and he felt 
he could not break his pledge. It was a feeble excuse, particularly 
coming from a man who had not allowed previous oaths on the Koran 
to prevent him from becoming deeply embroiled in the conspiracy. 
Later in the evening, Clive received a further message from Mir 
Jafar. ‘I congratulate you’, it said, ‘on executing your design. Mirza 
Omar Beg, or Mr. Watts, or Kwaja Petrus, send one of them to me. 

I am here on the banks of the lake agreeable to your desire.’ 

Next morning, the 24th, Clive sent Omar Beg and Scrafton to 
bring Mir Jafar to Daudpur, a few miles north of Plassey. He came, 
accompanied by his son and suspecting, not unreasonably, that Clive 
might give him a cold reception. When he arrived at the camp and 
‘the guards drew out to receive him as he passed, he started as if he 
thought it was all over with him; nor did his countenance brighten 
up till the colonel embraced him and saluted him \iian>a)}\ of the 
three provinces’. Clive advised Mir Jafar to proceed to the capital 
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immediately to prevent it from being plundered, and Mir Jafar set 
off at once followed, the same evening, by Clive. 

Reaching Mandipur near Kasimbazar the next day, Clive re- 
mained tliere until die 27th when the Seths warned him that there 
was a plot to assassinate him as he arrived in Murshidabad. It was 
not until the 29th, escorted by 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, that 
Clive entered die capital and made his way to one of the palaces. 

In Murshidabad, he found awaiting him gifts from the Jagat Seth 
and other rich men of the city. These he refused, telling them that 
all he wanted from them was their ‘assistance in settling the govern- 
ment’. That afternoon, Clive went in state to the royal palace where 
Mir Jafar and ‘all the rajas and all the great men of the court were 
waiting for him’. 

In the dironc room, Mir Jafar refused to take his seat. So Clive 
handed him to it, and then, ‘in compliance with the custom of the 
countT}', made his submission to him as stibah {itajpaU] by presenting 
him with a few pieces of gold’. The revolution, engineered by Watts 
and fought for and won by Clive in the grove of mango trees at 
Plassey, was complete. Or so it seemed. 




PART THREE 


FO UNDING AN EMPIRE 




Chapter XIV 

THIS GREAT REVOLUTION 


CONSIDER THE situation in which the victory at Plassey 
(( had placed me,’ remarked Clive in 1772 to a committee of the 
'^Sfe^British parliament. ‘A great prince was dependent on my 
pleasure; an opulent citj' lay at my mercy; its richest bankers bid 
against each other for my smiles; I walked through vaults which 
were tliro\’\Ti open to me alone, piled on either hand with gold and 
jewels. Mr. Chairman,’ Clive added, ‘at this moment I stand 
astonished at my own moderation!’ He may have been perfectly 
serious when he uttered that famous sentence, and, certainly, he 
might have made even more money than he did if he had been 
prepared to accept ‘presents’ from lesser men than the mwah. 
During the days immediately following Plassey, however, he was 
astonished not so much at the moderation of his demands as at the 
sad discovery that the treasure of Murshidabad amounted to a great 
deal less than everyone had expected. 

Before Clive entered the city. Watts and Walsh had been sent to 
ensure that the treasure did not disappear before the reckoning had 
been paid. They were both angrj' and disappointed when Rai 
Durlabh, ‘with his whole stock of Gentue [Hindu] rhetoric, endea- 
voured to persuade us that the treasurer had been examined and it 
appeared that there could not be above one crore and forty lakhs 
[14,000,000] in the treasury’. This was a mere nothing compared 
with some of the estimates; indeed, it was not even enough to meet 
the sums stipulated in the treaty with the English. Watts did not 
trust Rai Durlabh. Clive, he suggested, ought to interrogate 
Omichand, who had alleged that he knew places in the city where 
treasure had been stored. 

Clive does not appear to have taken Watts’s advice, and it was soon 
accepted that the treasury contained less than had been anticipated. 
It seems unlikely that Omichand did in fact know of secret treasure- 
stores. If he had done, he would scarcely have kept the knowledge to 
himself, since he hoped to be awarded five per cent of the treasure in 
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accordance with the terms of the forged treaty — about which he had 
not yet been disillusioned. The contemporary historian, Ghulam 
Husain Khan, on the other hand, records that there really Avas a 
secret strongroom, whose existence was not disclosed to the English. 

After Clive had handed the new mrpab to his throne, he went to 
the house of the Jagat Seth in order to discuss payment of the sums 
due to the Company and to those who had placed Mir Jafar on the 
throne. After a long discussion, it was agreed that half the sum 
promised to the British would be paid immediately— two thirds in 
cash and the remainder in jewels and plate — and the other half 
spread over three years, and disbursed in equal annual instalments. 

The convoy of boats bearing the half-payment made its way down 
the Hugh escorted by the British fleet ‘with drums beating and 
colours flying’. The French and Dutch, whose settlements they 
passed, were witness to ‘a scene far different from what they had 
beheld the year before, when the nabob’s fleet and army passed them, 
with the captive English and all the wealth and plunder of Calcutta’. 

Everyone did very well out of Clive’s success. Clive’s OAvn share 
amounted to £234,000, and members of Council made between 
£50,000 and £8,000 each. The army and navy shared £400,000. 
Rai Durlabh, too, profited to the extent of five per cent of Siraj-ud- 
daula’s treasure. It was only Omichand who Avas to find his hopes 
unsatisfied. 

Omichand had accompanied Clive and the others to the meeting 
at the Jagat Seth’s house, but he had not been alloAA'ed to take part in, 
or even overhear, the discussions that Avent on there. When the 
conference came to an end, Clive decided that it Avas time to break 
the news of the forged treaty to him, and Scrafton told him: 
‘Omichand, the red paper is a trick; you are to have notliing.’ 
According to Orme, ‘these Avords overpoAvered him like a blast of 
sulphur; he sank back fainting, and Avould have fallen to the ground 
had not one of his attendants caught him in his arms’. Orme Avent on 
to say that Omichand lapsed into a ‘state of imbecility’, but though 
this Avould have provided a fittingly picturesque conclusion to the 
Avhole bizarre episode, it does not seem to have been true. Omichand 
remained healthy enough to embark on further intrigues, Avhich he 
refused to give up even though Clive Avas prepared to restore his 
contract for supplying saltpetre. Clive therefore ‘recommended to 
him a visit of devotion to Malda’; in other Avords, he suggested that 
Omichand go on a pilgrimage for the good of his soul and the sake of 

the Company. 
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With Omichand out of the way, all that remained of the unfinished 
business immediately concerned with the conspiracy was the original 
cause of it. Siraj-ud-daula was still a fugitive. It seemed unlikely 
that he posed any real threat to the new ruler, but it was certainly a 
possibility that he might become a figurehead for other men’s plans. 
The French were still not entirely out of the reckoning. Law was 
around somewhere, with French troops, and there was the ever- 
present threat that Bussy might intervene. 

The problem of the deposed mwab was soon settled, however. 
After leaving Plassey, Simj-ud-daula had arrived in Murshidabad to 
find that none of tlie many noblemen in the city would give him aid. 
He spent June 24 ‘lavishing considerable sums among his troops to 
engage them in another battle’. But no one was prepared to %ht. 
Siraj-ud-daula asked his remaining chief officers for advice. ‘Some 
advised him to deliver himself up to the colonel [Clive], against 
whom he could have no hope of success, having been twice defeated 
by him.’ But to Siraj-ud-daula, surrounded by conspiracy, such 
advice was nothing short of treason. About midnight, news arrived 
that Mir Jafar had entered the city. Siraj-ud-daula put his consort, 
Lutf-un-nisa, and a number of his favourite women ‘into covered 
coaches and covered chairs, loaded them with as much gold and as 
many jewels as they could contain, and taking with him a number of 
elephants, %vith his best baggage and furniture, he quitted his palace 
about three in the morning and fled’. 

Siraj-ud-daula had hoped to meet with Jean Law, whom he 
believed to be coming to his aid with a small body of men. Instead of 
taking the direct route to Rajmahal, however, Siraj-ud-daula decided 
to travel by river. He and his party arrived opposite Rajmahal on 
June 30, after a hard journey upstream of seventy miles. When they 
landed, they were so hungry that they made their way to the cell of a 
Muslim holy man named Dana Shah, and begged some food. He 
received them courteously and began to prepare a meal for them, a 
dish of rice cooked with butter and dhal and shredded onion. At 
first Dana Shah took Siraj-ud-daula for just another hungry 
traveller, since he had ‘disguised himself in mean attire’. But the 
disguise was not complete, and Dana Shah noticed that his guest was 
wearing ‘very rich slippers’. Suspicious, he questioned the boatman, 
who told him the truth, Dana Shah, whom Siraj-ud-daula ‘had either 
disobliged or oppressed in the days of his full power rejoiced at this 
fair opportunity of glutting his resentment and enjoyed his revenge’. 
A message was sent to Mir Kasim, who was governor of Rajmahal 
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and brother-in-law to Mir Jafhr, wliiic the holy man kept his visitor 
occupied. Soon the governor arrived, accompanied byAjirDaud,and 
Siraj-nd-daula was taken prisoner and sent under strong guard back 
to Murshidal)ad. Lutf-un-nisa was left behind with Mir Kasim, 
who ‘engaged her, partly by threats and partly by promises, to 
disclose where was her casket of jewels; and this casket, the value of 
^\'hich could not be computed but by hkhs, fell in his hands of course. 
Mir Daud, on this c.vampic, laid his hands upon the other ladies and 
.seized whatever he cotdd come at; .so that the people with them, on 
seeing how matters went, made haste to seize whatever was of their 
convcnicncy’. 

Jean Law arrived at Rajmalial only an hour or so after Siraj-ud- 
daula had been taken away, and retreated again hurriedly in ease he 
should l)c pursued by the British. The muvab was left to bis fate. 
Law reconciled himself to the situation with the thought that SiraJ- 
ud-daula ‘would have been a burden to us rather than an advantage*. 
In this he was undoubtedly right. 

On July 2, Siraj-ud-daula was paraded through his former capital 
like a dangerous criminal. ‘Me was in so wretched a condition, that 
the people of God, w'ho saw him in that wretchedness, and remem- 
bered the delicacy, the glory, and the care and pomp in which he had 
been bred from his very infancy, forgot at once the ferocity of his 
temper, and the shameful actions of his life, and gave themselves up 
to every sentiment of pity and compassion, on beholding him pass 
by.’ This by no means suited Mir Jafar and his friends who, meeting 
secretly, decided that Siraj-ud-daula ‘should immediately be put to 
death, lest the colonel’s clcmcnc}^ and moderation should plead for 
his preservation’. 

Siraj-ud-daula was handed over to Mir Jafar’s son, Miran, whose 
father recommended him ‘earnestly in public to t.akc the surest 
methods to prevent his escape, but at all events to preserve his life’. 
According to Ghulani Husain Khan, hou'cver, Miran was ‘more 
expeditious and quick-minded in slaughtering people’ than his 
father, and apparently possessed a talent for arranging murders. 
‘His system w'as that such sensations as pity and compassion answered 
no other purpose than that of spoiling business.’ Miran immediately 
suggested to his friends that they should kill Siraj-ud-daula forth- 
with. This proposal was ‘rejected with indignation’ by all but one, a 
certain Muhammad Beg. 

Muhammad Beg went to the cx-mivab^s prison and there hacked 
him down. The body was tossed up on to the back of an elephant and 
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paraded once more through the principal streets of the city, ‘by way 
of notifying’, wrote Ghulam Husain, ‘the accession of a new 
sovereign.’ It was perhaps significant that, as Siraj-ud-daula’s 
remains were being carried through the streets of Murshidabad, the 
loot from his treasury was being floated down river to Calcutta. 

Siraj-ud-daula’s successor was finding his elevated position not 
quite as satisfactory as it might have been. For one thing, it was clear 
to the new natpab that, though he might occupy the throne, he was 
not the real ruler. The British were already making this fact known 
to the nawaVs feudatories. Immediately after Plassey, Clive wrote to 
the provincial nobles telling them of the victory and of the change of 
iiarpab in such a way as to make it plain who had been responsible. 
But Clive wanted more than the congratulatory letters which he 
received in reply. He wanted action against the French. When local 
officials seemed to be ignoring the instructions they received con- 
cerning the French, Clive put the narvaFs chief minister, Rai 
Durlabh, to work. Even the nawab of Oudh, the nominal chief 
minister of the Mughal empire, was asked to cooperate. His reply 
was suitably respectful, but there were rumours that he planned an 
attack on Bengal. These rumours were given added weight when 
news came that ten French ships had arrived in the river. The 
possibility of an alliance between the French and the nawab of 
Oudh proved to be fanciful, but it was still conceivable that Law 
might join with another native ruler and that Bussy might appear 
from the Deccan. 

In fact, Bussy was active in the Northern Circars, and the Madras 
Committee w'anted Clive to remm by way of the Company’s factory 
at Vizagapatnam, where a French attack was anticipated. But even 
if the situation had been reasonably clear in Bengal, Qive could not 
have left as he did not have enough troops, A detachment under 
Eyre Coote had been sent off in pursuit of Law, and until it returned 
there was no question of reducing the British strength in Bengal. 
Coote never did catch up v/ith Law and Qive recalled him early in 
August— by which time Vizagapatnam had fallen to the French. 

The situation facing the British in Bengal was neither clear-cut 
not particularly favourable. One conspiracy had c^inly triumphed, 
but that fact did not put an end to others. Bengal itself was not quiet. 
The ripples of revolution were being felt throughout the prcn'ince. 
There were many local rulers and former officials who had not been 
involved in the revolution v/hich overthrew Siraj-ud-daula, and 
though they had not gone to his aid, neither were they pzrtiaiktly 
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pleased b}* the triumph of Mir Jafar and his allies. In the chaos that 
had followed the defeat of Siraj-ud-daula, there were opportunities 
to be gasped and no shortage of men to grasp them. In the face of 
potential threats to his authority, the new iiamaFs interests were the 
same as those of the British. In their eyes, there seemed little purpose 
in placing a ruler of their own choice on the throne if he was to be 
threatened with insurrection or invasion. The trouble was that the 
ruler was not Qive’s choice, but that of the Hindu merchants and 
officials, and there were ahead)* signs that relations between them 
were deteriorating. Once Clive left Murshidabad, relations between 
A'lh Jafar and the British also lost some of theft initial cordiafity. 

Clive himself was anxious to leave Bengal, not for Madras, but for 
England where he hoped to capitalize on his new reputation as a 
conqueror. He was also depressed and worried about his health, a 
worry which the death of Admiral Watson in August did nothing to 
diminish. But the confusion and insecmity which followed the over- 
throw of Siraj-ud-daula would not permit him to leave either for 
Aladras or England. 

dive was finding it difficult to make the Company’s servants 
adjust themselves to their changed situation. They were no longer 
merel)* traders li%*ing in Bengal on the sufference of a native ruler, but 
had become a militar}* power with the strength to impose its own 
will. The trouble was that the will of the majority of the Company’s 
sen'ants in Bengal was directed towards private plunder. Qive’s 
view was somewhat different. He had already made his profit and 
would probably make more — but not out of private trade or the 
acceptance of bribes. The merchants’ loyalties were primarily to 
themselves; they hardly considered the dmpan3*’s interests. For 
Clive, the Company’s well-being and profit were, if not paramount, 
at least as important as his own. As earl)* as July, he was asking the 
Directors in London to send him ‘capable young men for the ciril 
service’. A month later, he suggested that it would be worth the 
Directors’ while to attract good professional soldiers into their 
service in India, ‘for be assured,’ he wrote, ‘there are vety few in 
your service at present: the best are killed or dead [of illness or 
fev*er]’. To all his farsighted plans was opposed the immediate 
problem of Mir Jafar and the terms of his treaty "nith the British, 
which he seemed intent on evading. In October 1757, Luke Scrsfton 
— ^who had been left at Murshidabad — reported to Clive that there 
had been no pa}*raent of the instalments due to the British, and that 
Mir Jafar, suspecting treachen’ evei^-where, was encouraging it by 
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not paying his troops. There were also, Scrafton said, rumours tlial 
Ram Narain, governor of Patna, who had sworn allegiance (o the 
new ruler, was intriguing with the ttaiPah of Oudh. 

Even before tliis, Clive had written to Mir Jafar warning him 
about Ram Narain and hinting that the uawab should go and scitlc 
matters for himself. Mir Jafar prepared to do so, but failed to loll 
Clive. When he did, Clive was annoyed. He would, he announced, 
march with a force to join the uawab. This was essential, for the 
uawab could not be permitted to fight a possible battle without a 
British contingent in his army. If he won an engagement v/ithout 
their aid, he might decide he was strong enough to resist their 
demands. If he lost, without them, the whole business of finding a 
compliant uawab would have to begin all over again. It was also 
possible that Mir Jafar, when he arrived at Patna, might join v/ith 
the French. 

The departure of Clive’s force from Calcutta was delayed by an 
outbreak ofcholcra which killed a large number of his men, including 
Major Kilpatrid:, and it was not until November 17 that he v/as able 
to embark his troops for the voyage up river to .Murshidabad. V/hen 
he reached there he found that Scrafton’s fears had been real and 
well-founded. 2 \Iir Jafar’s barely concealed antagonism i/r//ards the 
Hindu nobles and bankers v-'ho had been at the heart of the o'm- 
spiracy to place him on the thirone had led some of them to embark 
on what appeared to be counter-m.oves. The minister, P.ai JJurkhh, 
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outcome was also happy for tlic British, for the naivab authorized pay- 
ment of tlie arrears due under the treaty and— even more important 
—granted tlie Company tlic revenues from lands near Calcutta, 
which meant that tlie Company’s agents could collect the taxes and 
debit the proceeds against the sums the nawab still owed. There 
would no longer be any need to leave it to the namab to pay up, or to 
he faced with the constant necessity of putting pressure on him 
when he did not. Clive already foresaw the possibility that, as the 
iiawcih grew stronger and more confident, it would become progres- 
sively more difficult to squeeze the money out of him. Not that Clive 
had any intention of relinquishing control over the government. 

Clive had no wish to replace Mir Jafar with some new candidate, 
which would cause even more disturbance to the economy of Bengal. 
He wanted a return to normalcy, not a permanent state of revolu- 
tion, Nevertheless, it was becoming increasingly obvious that Mir 
Jafar was by no means an ideal ruler. His attitude towards the Hindu 
bankers and nobles, for example, could have no other effect than 
ultimately to threaten the Company’s interests which were to a large 
extent dependent on them. Clive therefore decided that he must 
support the Hindu faction if the iiamab made any real attempt to act 
against it. Rai Durlabh was already under Clive’s protection. So, 
too, was the raja of Midnapur, who had surrendered to Clive on a 
promise that the narvab would pardon him and the British protect 
him. It was to be Ram Narain’s turn next. Even while the force was 
moving against Patna, Clive ceased to insist that Ram Narain be 
punished and advocated reconciliation instead. Though the naxpah 
agreed, he still had hopes of making his brother-in-law, Mir Kasim, 
governor. But he could not act against Ram Narain, who had been 
overtly reconciled with him at the meeting in Clive’s camp, as long 
as the British troops were still with the expedition, although he 
intended to do so after they left, Clive, however, had no intention of 
leaving before the narvab did, and Mir Jafar was finally forced to 
confirm Ram Narain as governor. 

The nawab had also been compelled to grant the British a mono- 
poly in saltpetre. This was not only a trading victory; it also put the 
Dutch — the Company’s last remaining European rivals — ^in their 
place. Mir Jafar had been reluctant to grant the monopoly; for one 
thing, it was extremely profitable, and for another, it meant that he 
would become dependent on the British for supplies of a material 
that formed the principal ingredient in gunpowder. But he was 
quickly reminded where his first interests lay. A letter from Clive 
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baldly stated : ‘Wc are the same people who obtained you the [throne] 
and preser^'cd your life at Plassey.’ The British, however, were 
prepared to be generous and supply the uarvah ‘with any quantity 
you may want at the price it costs us’. WTien the nawah, in reply, 
asked for a large amount, he was told that it v'as too much for his 
needs. Clive was prepared to allow him the same amount as had 
normally been used by Alivardi Khan, who, though he ‘kept up a 
ver}" large army and was engaged in war for many years, never used a 
fifth part of that quantity’, plus a little extra. In the end a compro- 
mise was reached, which was — of course — still massively in favour 
of the British. 

The news of Clive’s success in placing Mir Jafar on the throne had 
reached quarters other than those which Clive had personally in- 
formed by letter. But though the fact was known, it still had fo be 
confirmed by the only imprimatur which gave the aura of legitimacy 
to an usurped power — ^the firman of the Mughal emperor. Naturally, 
this was one of the first things to be thought of after the revolution. 
The Jagat Seth had promised, as part of the terms of the conspiracy, 
to use his considerable influence at the court of Delhi (and to back it 
up Mth cash) to have Mir Jafar confirmed as narvab as soon as pos- 
sible after he had seized the throne. By December 23, 1757, nothing 
had yet happened, and Clive wrote to London; ‘The nabob’s 
confirmation is not yet procured at Delhi, nor can I judge when it 
■will. The difficulty is in the price.’ A month later, news came from 
the imperial capital that confirmation had been granted, and that 
Clive had also been created a noble of the empire and awarded a 
number of high-sounding titles. 

It was still to be some time before the actual documents arrived 
from Delhi. They were brought by the Jagat Seth himself, who had 
gone there to handle the negotiations in person. He had taken with 
him a letter from Clive, asking that Mir Jafar be recognized — ^^vhich 
showed that Clive had grasped the symbolic importance, not only of 
the imperial confirmation of Mir Jafar’s position, but also of the fact 
that it was the British who petitioned the emperor on his behalf. It 
was all an illusion, though it was not by any means as obvious then 
as it is today. No one really believed that the possession of an 
imperial firman gave any protection to its holder. The emperor, 
again through the good offices of the Jagat Seth, had confirmed 
Siraj-ud-daula as narpab, but it had not saved him from being 
deposed and murdered. Mfliat the imperial firman did do, however, 
was legitimize not only the nawab but the conspiracy which had 
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him on the throne. Above all, it gave the imperial cachet to the 
kingmaker, Robert Clive. As though to underline this, the firman 
was sent to Clive with a covering letter from the cmigeTOT's minister, 
and it was from Clive that the mipa/; learned that the firman had been 
granted. Naturally, the whole of this was known throughout India. 
Even if the court of Delhi was itself lost in nvilijtht, the agents of the 
native princes and the Europeans were there and there was certainly 
no attempt to keep the matter secret. Mir Jafar had undoubtedly 
been made nawab by the British, and though he now held the 
emperor’s firman it gave him as little protection as it had given his 
predecessor. 

On the whole, Clive seemed to be Justified in writing to the Direc- 
tors in London that ‘this great revolution, so happily brought about, 
seems complete in every respect'. But if Bengal was comparadveJy 
quiet, there were other threats growing elsewhere. On April 28, 
175S, a French squadron arrived off Cuddalore. The Seven Years’ 
"W’ar, nearly two years old in Europe, was now to break out in earnest 
in India. 



Chapter XV 

ALL IS AT STAKE IN INDIA 


O N JUNE 20, 1758, the news reached Calcutta that the French 
had taken Fort St. David at Cuddalore, the British settle- 
ment just south of the French Company’s headquarters at 
Pondicherry. It was astounding news, especially for Clive. The fort 
had recently been strengthened — ‘were our enemies,’ he wondered, 
‘supplied Avith wings to fly in to the place V He Avas shocked to hear 
of those Avho had surrendered before even the Avails had been 
breached, particularly Avhen there Avas a British fleet in sight. ‘I 
could AAish,’ he AATOte to Pigot, ‘for the honour and Avelfare of our 
nation, that court martial Avould make the severest examples of the 
guilty in these cases.’ But for all Clive’s indignation at the surrender 
of that very fort AsLere he had first proved his talent for soldiering, 
he AA^as shrewd enough to recognize the very real threat that the 
French reinforcements had brought AAith them to the future of the 
British in India. He was aAA'are, too, that AAdth Lally — the French 
commander — ^had come a A'ery different kind of warfare from that 
which had been the rule during the conflicts betAv^een Dupleix and 
the British. Now there were oA'er four thousand French soldiers in 


India. It was no longer a question of fielding just a feAA' Europeans — 
officers, artillerj'men, infantry — to stiffen and direct native troops 
against native troops. 

It AA-as a time of decision, a time that would call for resolution and, 
perhaps more important, for ruthlessness. Remember all is at stake 
in India,’ OiA^e vrrote to Pigot, ‘and that necesrity h^ no law.’ Clive’s 
advice was to lay waste the countrysice so that tne ir rench would not 
be able to draw on it either for supplies or tor the revenue witn w'nicn 


to pay for them. ‘Their great want 01 money,' ne jrent on, is weil 
known, and ev'erv method which can he tnougnt or to increase their 
Want of it, must greatly conuuce to overset an ^^tr o.iensiAe 
schemes : can’t a bod)' of hlaratha or otner no^e he tanen into pav to 
bum, ravage and destroy the vA'hole coimtrj, m n:mm.er as tnat 

no revenue can be dravA'n from tnence r ne /—-a.. 
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ALL IS AT STAKE IN INDIA 


among the native princes. The ruler of Tanjore had given a bond 
worth Rs 7,000,000 to the French candidate for the throne of the 
Carnatic in 1749. Why not, suggested one of Rally’s advisors, go and 
collect it? There were also other potential sources of money. The 
pretender to a small state was prepared to offer Rs 400,000 for the 
support of the French. This kind of thing could be dealt with on the 
way to Tanjore to collect payment on the bond. This advice came 
from Pere Lavaur, a Jesuit priest who had at one time been the 
confidant and agent of Dupleix. T think,’ he v/rote to Rally, ‘you 
could do nothing more advantageous than effect half a dozen at least 
of such changes, as occasion offers, m'thout any loss of time or 
money.’ 

Rally’s forces set out on a foraging e.xpedition which turned out 
to be disastrous. The commisariat was so badly organized that his 
troops were soon starring. The}* were short of es'erothing, of tento, 
transport, gunpowder and shot. Vtlier. Rrily fnaLy arrived outride 
Tanjore, he was in no position to do arytrhtg —ore than bargain 
with the ruler — ^who proceeded to take errerrior. to Laiiro threat 
to send him awav into exile. Obriousw. —5 rrerri: cuatot to Rave 
besieged the cit}*, but they were nor carr "tie of dortg so. Laky 'ra.o 
compelled to withdraw, without, as he srit. 'rirrualo. — oreo' or 
munitions, barefoot and half-nakec, woott oct wrr fhtr^e ano or 
despair at h2%'icg been engaged in so v-:_o. at: arvsrrrrs'- ^ o a.o •: to 
his discomfort came the nev/s — exaggerate^:- as r; mmer oort — -tnat 
the British fleet had defeated Dh-Lihe arri pm a 5 ri±R farce jao 
on its way to Pondiclierr}'. D’Ache nan, m tart. rs.o tee tr aw 
engagement but had broken it off cettre ee *ar!tre.r^e:e£tec- 
Affer±e fiasco of the Tanjore ^rrefhitr,. k^y^arrui- Lret.'tow 
attackina 2 vladr^. Ke rr-cant to dertrty every e m rm certi-„.erttrw 
Indk one after the other, a.td when ^ haf oojo 
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hy rif) me, ms- .‘.ccurcly h.iscd, nrul the removal of troops would 
un<l()til)rctlly mc.m tli.it Milmicrpccl nntntronisms, of which there 
were ninny, would conic to the surface. Bussy’s opinion was con- 
firmed shf»ri!y after he left. A local chief in the Northern Circars 
.sci/ctl X'izarap.itnnm from the I'rcnch, ran up the British flag, and 
wrote to Madras for supp«)rt which the hard-pressed Council could 
not safely send him. In July, he also wrote to Clive at Calcutta, and 
the letter arrived at much the same lime as the news of D’Ache’s 
encounter with the Ktiglish fleet and LnlKAs expedition to Tanjore. 
(.live's reaction was to .send troops to \'izagapatnam. His Council 
disapproved, hut 300 Ivuropcnns and 2,000 sepoys under Colonel 
I'ordc, a King’s oflicer who had been given command of the Com- 
pany’s garrison in Bengal after Kilpatrick died, were ordered south. 
Because of adverse winds, the expedition’s ships did not reach 
\"izagapatnam until late in October and Fordc's men did not take the 
field until a month later. 

I'ordc met a French force under Conflans on December 7. The 
French had about the .same number of European troops but many 
more sepoys. Fordc, however, inflicted a severe defeat. The battle 
took place at a village near Rajahmundiy, known as Condore, and 
though Gindore seldom finds a place even in imperialist histories it 
was a battle of considerable importance. It was the first blow at the 
French presence in the Deccan and it was followed — after many 
troubles with mutinous troops — by the capture of the French base at 
Masulipatam in April 1759. 

kk’hilc Fordc was attacking the French in the Deccan, Tally was 
trj'ing to take Madras. The siege of the toum began in December 
1758. As a prcliminar}’, a number of otiicr toums, including Arcot, 
had been occupied, but the siege of Madras was bedevilled from the 
verx' beginning by Tally’s lack of sea power and the deficiencies of 
his officers. There was considerable friction between Tally and 
Buss}', who found himself junior to officers who had only recendy 
come out from France with Tally. In view of his own experience and 
successes, he not unnaturally resented this, and did nothing to 
conceal his feelings. Furthermore, he firmly believed that it had been 
a mistake to weaken the French position in the Deccan for the sake of 
an attack on the English. It was a conflict of fundamentals. Bussy 
xvas convinced that future strength depended on manipulating the 
native princes by means of alliances of one kind or another, centred 
on the dominant French position at the court of Hyderabad. If this 
position ivas undermined, the whole strength of the French position 
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in India Avould be endangered. Lally, on ilic other hand, was out to 
destroy the English by attrition, not diplomacy. ‘The king and the 
Company,’ he said, ‘have sent me to India to chase the English 
Company out of it. . . . It docs not concern me that such and such 
rajas dispute for such and such a ttaivahhlp.^ 

The siege dragged on, making very little progress, until on 
Februarj' 15, 1759 the British fleet — which had been forced to leave 
the Bay of Bengal at the outset of the monsoon — made its appearance 
off tlic coast. At this, already weary of the whole affair, the French 
left their trenches and made for Pondicherr)'. 

The news of Forde’s activities in the Northern Circars did nothing 
to improve Tally’s temper. Though he had sent a detachment to help 
Conflans, it had arrived too late; its commander simply sailed on to 
land at Ganjam, where there was no fighting to be done. 

Salabat Jang, the ruler of the Deccan, had marched against Forde 
but had been unable to prevent him from taking Masulipatam. 
Forde opened negotiotions with him and finally, when French rein- 
forcements failed to arrive, Salabat Jang agreed to a treaty which 
required him to expel the French and cede Masulipatam legally to 
tlic British. His acquiescence was a product of his fear that the British 
might decide to support his brother as a rival to the throne. Forde 
gave an undertaking that they would not do so. After this, the 
Northern Circars settled into a comparative state of calm. Forde 
remained at Masulipatam until October 1759, when he returned to 
Calcutta in a thoroughly bad temper, not having received confirma- 
tion of his appointment to the command of the garrison in Bengal. 
He arrived just in time to take the field against the Dutch. 

In the south, Tally’s position had worsened considerably. He was 
faced again with the eternal problem of money. His army was 
mutinous because its pay was in arrears, and in October a body of 
Europeans — ^\vith their officers and artillcr}^ — actually marched 
away from Tally’s headquarters, announcing that they would not 
return until they received the ten months’ pay that was due to them. 
They were persuaded to return only by a payment on account and 
the promise that the arrears w’ould be fully discharged as soon as 
funds were available — w'hich they would be as soon as D’Ache 
returned. Unfortunately, D’Ache had been forced to voyage as far as 
the Cape of Good Hope in his attempt to provision his ships and had 
spent in the process half the funds that had been waiting for him to 
take to Pondicherry. D’Ache’s prolonged journey to the Cape was a^ 
result of the British occupation of Bengal; formerly, the st< 
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of wl)c.ii nnd rice kepi at the lies de France had come from the 
I’rcnch settlement at Cliandcrnagorc. 

W hen D’Achc finally arrived in September 1759, Admiral Pocock 
was waiting for him. In the engagement that followed, D’Ache 
himself ^vas b ounded, and the fleet so badly mauled that itputin to 
Pondicherr}*, landed what remained of the funds, and, despite the 
furious protest.s not only of Lally but of the Freneh merchants, 
sailed hurriedly away, never to return. The British ships, which 
had suficred heavy damage to masts and rigging, were unable to 
pursue it. 

W'hile the French forces seemed ever-diminishing, the British 
w'crc receiving reinforcements from home and were taking the 
initiative. A force which had been intended for Bengal came ashore 
at -Madras and, under the command of E)Te Coote, began to mop up 
the French-held towns. In Januar}' 1760, Coote attacked French 
forces at W andiwash and completely defeated them. It was almost 
the end for the French in south India. 

This news reached Clive in Fcbruaiy", and he was not pleased. He 
did not like Coote and had been particularly incensed when Coote was 
appointed to command the Company’s troops in Bengal in place of 
Clive’s protege, Forde, Coote had received the appointment from 
the Directors in London while he was in England, where he had 
returned in 1758. The news of Coote’s success against the French 
reached Clive at a significant point in his o^^•n career. He was wiA 
his wife on board a ship which was to take him home to England, 
when ‘it was met with an e.vpress, despatched from the coast of 
Coromandel, with advice that Colonel Coote, having attacked the 
French in their entrenchments, the latter were totally defeated vi 
the loss of their cannon and baggage, General Lally wounded, ^ 
Al. de Bussy and Colonel Murphy taken prisoners’. It seemed at 
the French threat to the English in the south n^as, if not yet at an en , 
w'cll on the way to it. But in Bengal, what state of affairs was ve 
leaving behind ? 
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O N jfUNT. 20, 1758, the same day ns the British in Calcutta 
heard that Fort St. David in the south liad fallen to Lally, 
thcOimpany’s ship Ilaniwickc entered the river llugli. On 
the follouang day, the dc,spatchcs she carried from the Directors in 
London were in the hands of the Select Committee. Tlieir contents 
demonstrated the Directors’ ignorance of the state of affairs in 
Bengal — although it was a justifiable ignorance in view of the length 
of time it took for reports to he transmitted from India to England. 
The sad storj- of the loss of Calcutta had taken a year to reach the 
Directors. A month later they had heard of its recapture, but still 
knew nothing of the battle at Plassey or the installation of a new 
uamb on the throne of Bengal. 

The despatches also disclosed the influence of J. Z. Holwell, who 
had returned to England as soon as lie was released from Siraj-ud- 
daula’s custody. Wh'th characteristic energ}*, he had set about using 
the prestige of his rc.sistance at Calcutta and imprisonment in the 
Black Hole in order to win for himself the appointment of governor 
of Fort William. Holwell had gathered some supporters among the 
Directors, but had also antagonized others. The field was wide open 
to him as he was the first to arrive in England from Bengal, and he 
had been, as well as self-righteous, more than candid about the 
failures of the Company’s serv'ants at Calcutta. 

Holwell did not succeed in being awarded the appointment him- 
self, but he was able to block the way to anj'onc else. Divisions 
among the Directors led to an unfortunate compromise. The govern- 
orship, they decided, was to be shared in rotation by four members 
of a Council of ten, each chairman holding office for four months. 
One of the four was to be Holwell, when he later returned to India. 
In the instructions, there was no mention of Clive, as the Directors 
assumed that he would have returned to Madras after concluding a 
treaty with Siraj-ud-daula. 

These orders were so irrelevant — if not positively d 
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tlic present state of Bengal that the Select Comm. 
themselves to overrule their superiors in London5°^ Vf" 
Clive to be governor until such time as the Direc"lf-S^“f. 
manent appointment. In a letter to Clive, the ^ 

Committee listed their reasons, in the form of th( nabob not 
confronting the British in Bengal. The trean- incomplete; 

perfected in ail its branches; the possession of thelf^ • consi era } 
the settlement in no posture of defence; the Frei T- 
reinforced with militar}* and a fleet; their designsr^^t j 

Bentral hitherto unknown; and the impossibilirv ^ sn 
proper idea of this dmded power in the minds oi T - h f 

others of this kingdom, who have at all times been ai 
government of a single person.’ Clive accepted ^ 

in a primte letter to Pigot at Madras ancriir attackf - 

tor leaving his name out or their instructions — foi 


be assumed, that the Directors did not know ^ allotment 

Bcnwal i, 

• T5 I MI 1-T ■ 'fleet revenue to 

The situation in Bengal was smJ reasonably qmel ^moothlv 

of lands to the Company, from which the}* could emllection* 

be deducted from the sums due from Mir Jafar, had^^^ 

and Scrafton, who had been put in charge of the rev^^,^5g offidals 

hard at work. His methods were scarcely pleasar j.2|5£nc- donei'" 

not differ sreatlv from those normallv used bv the ,v ;<7 

Scrafton, in fact, was being particularly successful |^e |,e5t 

In June 175S, he -nTote to the Select Committee: 457-1^ 

sidered that if from June to November which inqp^,-~,. ^ ijayinV 

months of the year the government could collect only months 

I presume Your Honour etc uill not think me verv' r< 


collected Rs 270,000 from December to iMay, of j^gnal manner, 
March, April and May produce veiy- little.’ Qh'e, how- 

Scrafton may have been extortionate in the tradij^^^gj^ 
but at least he was more efficient than his predecessO|^ oinceraed. 
ever, -n-as urging moderation — ^not in relation to the t^^j-gd as if the 
Company’s land, of course, but as far as Mir Jafar foisted 

There had been many complaints that the British as 

government did not exist. Tlie British flag had evei[_ £^gjj before 
beyond the boundaries of land the British could ^i^th, Clive had 
theirs. Clive insisted that such s}Tnbols be removed pplgg of om 
firm news had been received of Tally’s arrival in the srf ^ ^ for 

n-ritten: ‘The reputation we have established by th| 
arms makes it necessan* for the Company’s advantages 
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the benefit of the trade in general, that we establish the like reputa- 
tion for equity and moderation.’ 

Bearing in mind the possibility that the news from the south, 
which was soon known at Murshidabad, might inspire Mir Jafar to 
further intrigue, Clive decided to invite him to Calcutta. Before he 
arrived, the news became more reassuring. Pocock had engaged the 
French fleet, and Lally had departed on his expedition to Tanjore. 
The British broadcast these events as widely as possible. 

The vijjpiih's visit to Calcutta was made into a great ceremonial 
occasion. There was music and dancing, and a constant round of 
visits. The gifts presented to the vamib were costly and, in some cases, 
bizarre; in the accounts of the visit, there appears an item of ‘twelve 
standing Venusscs to pull off behind; one lying ditto’! No busine.ss 
was transacted and Scrafton at least was glad when Mir Jafar 
departed. ‘He has led me a hell of a life here,’ he wrote, ‘by the con- 
stant attention I have been obliged to pay to him and his wenches, 
for he never went twenty vards from his liouse but they were with 
him.’ 

Before Mir Jafar had left Murshidabad for Calcutta, his son 
Miran had taken action against Rai Durlabh, if not on the tiav’ub's 
express orders at least with his approval. Miran frustrated Rai 
Durlabh’s initial attempt to accompany the uamah to Calcutta b}'^ 
arranging to have his house surrounded by troops clamouring for 
pay, and Rai Durlabh was rescued only by the intervention of Watts 
and Scrafton who were in Murshidabad to act as escorts to Mir Jafar 
on his journey. He did, in the end, leave for Calcutta with the mwah, 
but he was superseded as minister by a Mu.slim, Omar Beg. This 
made it obvious to Clive that another attempt was brewing against 
the Hindu faction which had put Mir Jafar on the throne and whose 
members were under British protection. Clive had no intention of 
moving against Mir Jafar, nor, in the light of affairs in the south, 
adequate forces for a campaign against him. It was a time for 
diplomaty, and Clive decided to leave this to his agent at Murshi- 
dabad, Warren Hastings. 

Some time after the mwab's return to his capital, Hastings was 
shown a letter allegedly vTitten by Rai Durlabh, which confirmed 
that he was involved in intrigues against Mir Jafar. Hastings believed 
the letter to be genuine. Clive did not, and he was probably right. 
Whatever the truth of it, Rai Durlabh was still at Calcutta and Clive 
had no intention of giving him up to the vawab. His alliance with the 
Hindu nobles and bankers was the bedrock of Clive’s policy. The 
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umjuth was old and would not last forever, while his son Miran, 
Clive wrote to William Pitt in London, was ‘so worthless and cruel a 
young fellow, and so apparently an enemy to the English, that it will 
be almost unsafe trusting him with the succession’. Sooner or later 
it was going to be necessary to place a new on the throne, and 
it was best to keep Mir Jafar as mellow as possible until that time 
arrived. In addition to the diflicultics involved in taking action at 
that particular time, it seemed undesirable to upset the country 
again before all the sums due under the treaty had been recovered. 
Trade had by now returned to something like normal. Indeed, all the 
arguments were in favour of ‘smoothness and complacency’ towards 
Mir Jafar. 

Clive’s own ofheial position was regularized in November 1758. 
The news of Plasscy and its immediate results had reached London 
in February^, where there was now no doubt that Clive must be given 
the supreme command of the Company’s interests in Bengal. But 
the decision was not made without a severe shake-up in the Court 
of Directors. Those Directors who still supported Holwell wanted 
to stick to the rotation system, about which instructions were already 
on the way to Calcutta (and soon to be rejected by the Committee 
there). As they were in a majority, they carried the vote, but a num- 
ber of their fellows u'erc not prepared to accept the decision. They 
organized a meeting of the proprietors of Company stock and suc- 
ceeded in ousting the Directors w'ho were opposed to Clive. As 
chairman, a new and important figure in the history of the Company 
emerged. His name was Laurence Sulivan. His first act was to reverse 
the earlier decision and to appoint Clive, ‘in consideration of his 
eminent and repeated services, to be sole president and governor of 
Fort William in case it should suit his health to remain in India’. In 
this, the new Directors were satisfying not only what they believed 
to be their own and the Company’s best interests, but the feelings of 
many people who mattered in England. 

The news of Plassey had been received in London as a major 
victory. It came at a time when things were not going particularly 
well in the war wdth France. The government needed a victory and 
Clive had provided it. ‘We have lost our glory, honour, and reputa- 
tion,’ Pitt claimed in the House of Commons, ‘everywhere but in 
India. There I find Watson, Pocock and Clive. What astonishing 
success has been Watson’s with only three ships, which had been 
laid up for some time on land! He did not stay to careen this and 
condemn that, but at once sailed into the body of the Ganges. And 
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by his side Clive — that man not born for a desk — that heaven-born 
general!’ And, vitli a reminder to other English generals in other 
places, he went on: ‘He, it is true, had never learned the art of war or 
that skill in doing nothing which only forty years of service can 
bring! Yet he was not afraid to attack a numerous army with a hand- 
ful of men, with a magnanimity, a resolution, a determination and an 
execution that would charm a king of Prussia and with a presence of 
mind that astonished the Indies.’ This over-enthusiasm was to do 
serious disservice to Clive when the true details of Plassey become 
knovm. In the meantime, it not only kept him in India — he had 
already determined to leave if anyone else was awarded the govern- 
ship — but consolidated his position with the British in Bengal. 

Though the French threat to Bengal had receded as a result of 
Forde’s successes in the Northern Circars, a different danger seemed 
to be raising its head. This time it came from what the British then 
called a ‘countr}' power’ — tliough it was, in fact, the country power. 
There appeared to be an attempt in preparation to reinstate the 
power of the Mughals in Bengal. If this were true, it raised certain 
interesting questions of legality. Would it be right, for example, for 
a narvab who held a firman from the Mughal emperor, aided by a 
foreigner who had been granted a Mughal title, to resist the entry 
into what was supposed to be a province of the Mughal empire of an 
army led by tlie Mughal heir-apparent ? Fortunately for the nawab 
and his allies, there were no constitutional courts in India where such 
a question might be debated. Mir Jafar and Clive were as one. Wliat 
they had, they held. Nevertheless, the matter was by no means as 
simple as that. 

During 1758, the Mughal heir — or shahzada — who was later to 
become emperor under the title Shah Alam, had fled from the 
imperial capital where his father, Alamgir, was a prisoner in the hands 
of his minister, Ghazi-ud-din. The shahzada, seeking aid, had 
acquired a body of troops and tentative alliances with a number of 
rulers, including the nawab of Oudh. It was rumoured that the Jagat 
Seth was in communication with the shahzada and that he was even 
providing funds to pay his troops. There were also rumours that 
Ram Narain in Bihar had gone over to the shahzada. From Mir 
Jafar’s point of view, the situation seemed to be dangerous. Ram 
Narain was well aware that Mir Jafar disliked him, and that his dis- 
like had not been diminished by the fact that Clive had intervened on 
Ram Narain’s behalf. Mir Jafar also believed the rumours about 
the Seths and tried to prevent them from leaving on a projected 
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shahzada^ addressed in appropriately high-flown language to ‘the 
most high and mighty, protector of the great’ and demanding tliat 
Clive pay his respects ‘like a faithful servant’. In reply, Clive warned 
the prince that he had received his Mughal title from the emperor, 
and said that, since the emperor had not informed him of the prince’s 
coming, he could not therefore attend him to pay his respects. He 
further warned him that: ‘I am under the strictest engagements with 
the present of these provinces to assist him at all times; and it 
is not the custom of the English nation to be guilty of insincerity.’ 
Clive fonvarded the letter to Mir Jafar with the information that 
he had been paid a visit by agents of the prince, who had oflered 
Qive substantial inducements — ‘provinces upon provinces’ — to turn 
against the mrvah. ‘It is the custom of the English,’ Clive added, ‘to 
treat the persons of ambassadors as sacred, and I told the shalizada's 
agents as much; but at the same time warned them never to come 
near me again, for, if they did, I would take their heads for their 


pains.’ 

A few days later, Clive arrived at Murshidabad with such troops 
ashehad available after Forde’s men had been detached. At Calcutta 
the still incomplete fortifications were manned by the militia and by 
volunteers. 

Give now found it necessaty to bully Mir Jafar. The nawab was 
beheved to be intnsumg v.ath agents of the Ivlarathas, and /^as 
steadily losing the loyalty of those officers who stiU supported him. 
Though the situation at court is confusing, it is clear that a sarfety Oi 
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himself. Consequently, he accepted an invitation to the shahzada's 
camp. There, he saw through the charade that had been mounted 
for him. The imperial finery had a worn and tawdry look, and the 
imperial forces were not veiy impressive, especially as the European 
troops were not present. For all the graciousness of the reception. 
Ram Narain felt himself in danger. By a trick, he managed to get 
away from the camp and shut himself up in the dty, still hoping that 
Clive would appear before the shahzada attacked. In the end, Ram 
Narain decided he had nothing to lose by defending himself, and 
sparked off the attack by sending one of the imperial generals an 
offensive note to the effect that he had made a visit and presented a 
gift, but that as far as he was concerned he owed no allegiance to 
anyone but the nawab of Bengal. His enterprise brought its own 
reward; the imperial forces were repulsed with heavy losses. WTien 
news came that Clive’s force was approaching, the shahzada raised 
the siege and left Patna to its governor. 

The victory was Ram Narain’s, though not according to Clive’s 
reckoning. After Plassey, he needed another success. In letters to 
Calcutta and London, he claimed this one. 

Clive did, in fact, set off in pursuit of the imperial forces, but they 
had dispersed so widely that they were no longer a coherent army. 
Clive punished a number of local landowners and petty rulers pour 
encourager les autres and, leaving a small garrison of Europeans and 
sepoys, set off back to Murshidabad. 

The shahzada mote again to Clive, this time in rather vague terms 
which might conceivably have been interpreted as asking for 
British protection. Clive toyed with the idea of supporting the prince, 
and it is possible that if he had only had more men at his disposal he 
might have considered it seriously. However, the prince would have 
been something of an embarrassment, a focus for intrigues, and there 
were enough of those in Bengal at the moment without extending the 
range to include the whole of northern India. Clive politely advised 
the shahzada to remove himself from Bihar before Clive was forced 
to do so. 

Reports that the prince’s force had been driven back before Patna 
and that he had left Bihar were received with evident pleasure both 
in Murshidabad and Delhi. Both courts chose to believe that it w'as 
Clive’s approach rather than Ram Narain’s defeat of the prince s 
army that had reduced the Mughal heir to the status of a fugitive. 
This W'as all part of an immense illusion based upon exaggerated 
rumour, and it scarcely needed any help from Clive to become an 
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known in Cnlciitta that Clive was returning as governor, and the 
subject was therefore shelved until his arrival. 

One question, however, had been too important to be left unsettled. 
'I'his concerned the demands for reimbursement of the losses sus- 
tained, not only by the Company but by individuals, as a result of 
the activities of Mir Kasim, The personal claims, originally set at 

1 00,000, were raised to ^^530,000. The Company wanted 300, 000, 
and Mir Jafar had promised ,^250,000 to the army and nav3^ Since 
Mir Kasim had taken most of the treasury' with him, Mir Jafar was 
hard pressed. 7 'he revenues of the state were heavily in arrears, 
because of the atmosphere of uncertainty and anarchy. The Seths 
were no longer there to be squeezed. Though the murdered bankers 
had been succeeded by their sons, they too had been carried olFby 
Mir Kasim and the banking house was in some disorder. It was by no 
means impoverished, for its ramifications were wide, but at least its 
new directors had some excuse for resisting the reinstated namFs 
demands for loans. 

None of this had stopped the British, who had continued to do as 
they pleased. Sometimes they seized w'holc villages and diverted the 
revenue into their own pockets. They forced farmers to plant one 
crop instead of another. In spite of all the upheavals, nothing had 
really changed at all. 

Mir Jafar agreed to pay some of the restitution on account, and the 
rest by instalments. When he heard that Clive was returning, he 
tried to postpone paying until after Clive arrived, but the British 
would not stand for this. The Directors in London knew nothing of 
the demands they had made on the iiamah and they suspected that 
Clive would not agree to them. In Januar}’^ lybSj while they were still 
engaged in pressuring the narvah^ an instruction arrived from 
London that none of the Company’s servants was to accept gifts of 
more than Rs 4,000 in value. The British in Calcutta ignored this and 
increased the pressure on Mir Jafar. 

Mir Jafar died on February 5. As soon as the British in Calcutta 
knew that he had fallen ill, a body of troops was sent to Murshidabad 
to keep the situation under control and, if necessar}'^, ensure the 
safety of the treasur)^ On the day of Mir Jafar’s death, Samuel 
Middleton, the British Resident in the capital, placed the namFs 
son, Najm-ud-daula, on the throne, but promptly received a com- 
munication from Calcutta declaring his action unauthorized and 
informing him that a delegation from Fort William was being sent to 
instal the new namab ‘in a proper and public manner, that he as well 
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as the countr}' may see that lie receives liis government from the 
Company’. 

By February 20, the Committee in Calcutta had considered the 
possible candidates — who included Miran’s son, Mir Jafar’s grand- 
son — and concluded that Najm-ud-daula would have to do. He was 
informed of the Committee’s decision and presented with a treaty 
for signature. Its conditions were that he should reduce the number 
of his troops to the level of a personal bodyguard, a small corps for 
maintaining public order, and another for revenue collecting. His 
principal ministers and oflicials were to be appointed by the British, 
and all his communications with the Mughal emperor were to be 
channelled through the governor of Fort William. In every sense, 
Najm-ud-daula was to be a puppet. 

The British wanted to appoint Muhammad Reza Khan, the 
governor of Dacca, as the vanuib's deputy, and to divide the respon- 
sibility for revenue collection between Rai Durlabh and Nand Kumar, 
who had now been reinstated (possibly by the influence of bribery) 
in British favour. Their favour did not last long. It transpired that 
Nand Kumar without waiting for the British to announce their choice 
of successor, had applied to the emperor for confirmation of Najm- 
ud-daula as narvah. He continued to act as though he were still chief 
minister and did all he could to prevent the British from finding out 
about the state of the treasury. The British warned him that this was 
not his business, but that of Muhammad Reza Khan. Finall)^, under 
pressure from the British who threatened to arrest Nand Kumar, the 
new iiarvah dismissed him. The last figure to resist the British had 
now been removed. In the treaty with Najm-ud-daula, the British 
had not, of course, overlooked the opportunity of making some more 
money for themselves. The new narvah had been forced to promise a 
gift of £140,000 to the governor and members of Council. The 
greater part of it was collected before Clive arrived. 

Once Clive did arrive, he was not prepared to tolerate interference. 
At his first meeting with the Council he put its members firmly in 
their place, and left them, as he told Carnac, with ‘very long and pale 
countenances’. Though he was not particularly welcomed by those 
who feared for their plunder, others hailed his arrival ■with a show 
of enthusiasm. Among these was Rai Durlabh, who wrote to him : 
*As the parched earth is refreshed by the blessing of rain, and as 
the budding flower after the hard w^eather recovers its beauty and 
fragrance by the sweet breeze of spring, so has this news afforded 
relief to my anxious mind.’ He probably meant every word of^ 
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it, for his position since Give’s departure had been less than 
comfortable. 

Clive v. as an.vious to settle matters voth the Mughal emperor and 
the r:a:rj!' of Oudh, as the situation could not be allovred to remam 
as it v. as for long va'thout the possibilit}* of its deteriorating to the 
disadvantage of the British. He could not, hov.-e-ver, leave Qlcatta 
immediately. Until he had established his authorit}- there, seen the 
nc'.v ns-sl- v.ho had come there to meet him, and generallv set 
rhi.ngs mo-ri.ng along the lines he v/anted them to take, he had to 
leave other matters to take their course. On June 25, hoy. ever, he left 
Calcutta for Allahabad, vhere Camac had set up his headquarters. 
The main outlines of the settlements benveen the British and the 
emperor, and the British and the r.a~ab of Oudh, had already been 
agreed by the parties concerned. ViTien Give arrived, the agreement 
was formally accepted. The r.azrab of Oudh vas to have his terri- 
tories back, except for the districts of Korz and Allahabad, vrhich 
were to go to the emperor. A sum of Rs 5,000,000 was to be paid to 
the British, who were also to be given the right of dut} -free trace in 
Oudh. The British agreed to v.ithdraw their forces, except &om the 
emperor’s new territor}', and the nr^ab was to enter into a defensive 
alliance v.ith them. 

It was a sensible solution. The British could not have managed the 
affairs of Oudh as well as those of Bengal. Though the opportunitr 
of acquiring much of northern India had once again been presented 
to them, Give, unlike I’ansittart, knew that it was extremely foolish 
ever to consider in ‘To go further,’ he wrote to the Directors on 
September 30, ‘is in my opinion a scheme so e.TtravagantIy ambitious 
and absurd that no governor and Council in their senses can adopt it, 
unless the whole st'stem of the Company’s interest be first entirely 
new-modelled.’ It was a decision that ran counter to his own imperial 
visions, but it did conform with the realities, and it was not die least 
of the contributions Clive made to the founding of British power in 

India. _ ^ ^ 

As far as the emperor was concerned, if be could not be put back 
on his throne by the force of British arms, he could at least be given 
a base firom which he might make theattempthimself. Ifhe succeeded, 
Clive thought, perhaps he would remember who had grven him the 
opportunity'. As well as being allocated Kora and Allahabad in the 
treaty, the emperor was also guaranteed payment of the tribute fi'om 
Bengal, which had lapsed during the revolutions. In return, he was 
to bestow the mysterious prestige ofimperial approval on the position 
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of the British. They were to be granted the dimamii, tlie right of 
revenue collection, in Bengal. This legitimized the British presence 
and absorbed it firmly into the Indian tradition. In one sense it was the 
end of a dream which had been shared by the British and French, 
that of making a puppet of the Mughal emperor and pulling the 
strings that governed the whole of India. But before that could have 
been achieved, all India would have turned against them. Clive 
recognized that he and the British, for the time being at least, 
needed to make friends, not more enemies. 

HaNing settled the frontiers, Clive turned to rationalizing tlie 
British position in Bengal. He had no intention of taking over direct 
administration of the revenue collection. Such a deed would have 
converted the British into a group which openly exercised power in 
Indian terms, and though Clive was not concerned with the Indian 
reaction to this — for, with the granting of the diwaum, the British 
position could not have been plainer in Indian eyes — he had no desire 
to antagonize the Dutch and the French, who still traded in Bengal 
with the tacit permission of the British. The Europeans, he thought, 
might make difficulties, not in Bengal but in Europe where an uneasy 
peace now reigned. Nor did he wish to excite the envy of the 
Company’s enemies in England. Political jealousies could best be 
avoided by disguising the Company’s power as far as possible. 

Though, in formal terms, the administration of the Mughal 
provinces had been the responsibility of the governor, and the 
revenue the responsibility of another official — a device intended to 
maintain the balance of power — this system had lapsed in the chaos 
of the empire. By re-instituting the division and controlling the 
revenue collection, tlie British could make the governor entirely 
dependent on them for finance. By appointing an Indian, as their 
agent, to the dmanni, they could appear to hold no territory and thus 
divert the cupidity of others, 

Clive’s actions were politically valid, but the Company’s continued 
dissociation from the actual administration was also necessary from a 
purely physical point of view. There were not enough Englishmen 
to take over the running of the country even if they had wanted to. 
In particular, there was a shortage of the right kind of Englishman. 
Clive had been very conscious of this during his first term as 
governor. After his experiences during the years he had been in 
England, it was even more obvious that some kind of reform in the 
Company’s affairs was essential. Such reform could only come about 
if the role of the Company’s servants was re-defined and strictly 
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controlled. The dash between the private interests of its employees 
and those of the Company had, by chance, created the Company’s 
present dominant position in Bengal, But if the clash were allowed 
to continue it would not only undermine the commercial prosperity 
of the Company but also reduce the whole benefit of the new settle- 
ment, in the rest of India as well as in Bengal. 

Clive s task was to stop the Row of gold into the pockets of the 
Company’s servants, and his first target was what were politely 
known as ^gifts’. It might have been thought that Clive would feel 
handicapped in dealing with such a subject — after all, it was he who 
had started the flow, into his own pocket. Now, having made his 
fortune, he was back in India to prevent other people making theirs. 
The poacher turned gamekeeper is never a popular figure with other 
poachers. But Clive was unperturbed. For him, there was no com- 
parison between his situation and that of lesser men. The lesser 
men did not hesitate to attack him on this very ground, but they did 
so with some subtlety — they questioned not his deeds but his 
authority. The Select Committee which Clive had been empowered 
to establish had been formed to bring about peace and stability. Once 
these had been achieved, its powers were supposed to devolve once 
more on the Fort William Council, This meant that any reform 
would fall into the hands of those very men who did not wish to be 
reformed, and Clive refused to accept the situation. ‘Clive is really 
our king,’ wrote one frightened member of Council. ‘His word is 
law, and ... he laughs at contradictions.’ 

Under great pressure and after many attempts at evasion, Clive 
managed to impose the Company’s orders concerning presents, 
which had previously been ignored by the Council, and the Com- 
pany’s servants signed covenants agreeing to them. W^en four 
vacancies occurred in the Council — as a result of one suicide, one 
suspension, and two resignations — Clive refused to accept nomina- 
tions from Calcutta and sent to Madras for men to fill them. This 
caused a minor rebellion. The rebels composed a memorial to be sent 
to the Directors in London and decided to ignore Clive and those 
members of the Select Committee who supported him. Clive reacted 
sharply. There were a number of dismissals from the Company s 
service, and duty-free passes were cancelled. This hit the rebels at 
their most vulnerable point, and they were soon back paying t eir 
respects to the governor. 

Clive had no wish to penalize the Company’s servants too rigo- 
rously. The problem had always been the Directors’ unwillingness 
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to pay their employees a large, or even a reasonable, salary. A few 
pounds a year was enough, they implied, and the rest could be made 
up by private trade. Unfortunately, this private trade liad become 
more extensive than the Company’s. Clive would have liked to 
abolish private trading altogether, but the Directors could not 
accept the corollary of higher salaric.s. Clivc’.s solution was, in 
August 1765, to establish a Society of Trade and award it the mono- 
poly of commerce in salt. From tlic profits, the Company’s senior 
sciA’ants would draw shares graded according to rank, the governor 
receiving £i'j,^oo per annum, members of Council and colonels 
£^,ooo, and so on down the scale. Two years later, the Directors — 
who heartily disapproved of Clive’s solution — abolished the society, 
but they did grant substantial salaries instead, so Clive’s original 
intentions were in fact fulfilled. It was the beginning of a professional 
scn’ice without which no satisfactor}' dominion could have been 
exercised. 

So far, Clive had met little more opposition to his reforms than 
angrj' words followed by humble submission. In the ease of the 
Company’s militar}' forces, however, he was faced with dangerous 
insubordination. Relations between the civil authority and the 
militar)' officers had alw.ays been uneasy, even at the best of times. 
As a rule, the militar)' did much as they liked. Though Clive was 
commander-in-chief as well as civilian governor, his sympathies were 
plainly with the civil power. He had been ordered by tlic Directors 
to cut the military establishment as soon as practicable, and he had 
been particularly instructed to reduce expenditure by cutting what 
was known as ‘double batta\ This was an allowance which Mir Jafar 
had made to the military as a kind of continuing gift. It was as 
unjustifiable as the presents to civilians. On the eve of Mir Kasim’s 
offensive against the Company, an attempt had been made to stop it, 
but it was thought inadvisable to persist in the matter at that juncture. 
Now, however, it was peacetime. 

The first reaction to Clive’s order removing the double batta came 
in April 1765. One of his earlier reforms had been to reorganize the 
Company’s forces into three brigades, each made up of a European 
battalion, a company of artiller)', six sepoy battalions, and a troop of 
native cavalry. Two of the brigades were put under the command of 
officers who had seen service in the Carnatic, Robert Barker and 
Richard Smith. The third went to Robert Fletcher. Although he 
too had served in the Carnatic, he had been dismissed for insolence. 
Afterwards, he had tendered an apolog)' and been reinstated. 
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he wns in England he had won the support of Laurence Sultvan and 
had come back to Bengal as Sulivan’s nominee. Now, Fletcher wrote 
to Clive telling him that the officers of his brigade had decided to 
resign over the double ham issue. This was the tip of an iceberg of 
conspiracy bch^’cen the army and some of the discontented civilians. 
An association had been formed to protect any of the brigade’s 
officers from being sentenced to death for mutiny. A subscription 
of about ^16,000 had been raised in Calcutta to help any officer who 
might be cashiered. It was obvious that there was to be a serious 
attempt to overtlirow Clive’s authority, and behind it all was the 
sinister figure of Fletcher, wffio had spent most of his time trying to 
acquire plunder, hang on to unjustified allowances, and claim for 
losses that had not occurred. Fletcher later claimed that he had 
joined the conspiracy only to learn all about it so that it might be 
crushed — but it was an unlikely story. 

Clive once again reacted with vigour and decisiveness. It seemed 
that nothing brought out his particular talents more effectively than 
a desperate menace. The conspirators seemed to think that, as the 
Marathas had once more appeared on the scene near Allahabad, 
Clive would be compelled to give in to their demands in the interests 
of the security of Bengal. But they had totally misunderstood his 
character. T must see tire soldiers’ bayonets levelled at my throat,’ 
he said, ‘before I can be induced to give way.’ He wrote to Madras 
for every- officer that could be spared. The brigade commanders 
W'cre ordered to send any officer Avho was even vaguely mutinous 
dowTi to Calcutta. The European soldiers, following their officers, 
were mutinous too, and it looked as if all would depend on the sepoy 
battalions. 

Clive moved by forced marches to w'here Fletcher’s brigade was 
stationed at Monghyr. There, the officers who had come with him 
assembled the sepoys and used them to overawe the mutineers. The 
brigade was paraded and Qive spoke to the British soldiers, explain- 
ing his action over the double hatta. The brigade, virtually deprived 
of its officers, was then moved into barracks. Once all was quiet at 
Monghyr, Clive went to the next military station at Patna and was 
able to restore order there. The officers who had been opposed to 
Clive seemed to have been overcome by indecision and were 
quarrelling among themselves. Instead of ordering them do^vn to 
Calcutta, he offered them the chance of reinstatement which most of 
them accepted. 

The problem of the third brigade was more complex. It was 
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located at Allahabad and another station and was, in effect, on active 
service. Here, resignation could reasonably be construed as deser- 
tion in the face of the enemy. Nevertheless, most of the officers were 
determined to resign. They would not listen to Richard Smith, their 
commander, and were apparently expecting to hear that Calcutta 
had given in to their demands. Instead, they heard that Clive was on 
the way. Most of them reconsidered their decision and Smith rein- 
stated the least guilty among them. With this, the conspiracy collapsed. 

Clive had no mercy on the men he believed had put the British 
presence in Bengal in jeopardy. Fletcher was court-martialled and 
cashiered, and so were others. They were fortunate, Clive reminded 
them, that he had not had them shot. When some of the officers who 
had been sent to Calcutta resisted arrest, he surrounded their houses 
with sepoys and forced them to give in. When they refused to go on 
board ships which would take them away from Bengal, they were 
carried aboard by force. Officers who had been reinstated were 
compelled to sign three-year agreements which made them liable to 
the death penalty if they repeated their misdemeanours. 

There was bitter resentment in many quarters over Clive’s actions, 
and even a threat of assassination. But he did not seem to be troubled. 
In fact, he felt that once the reckoning had been paid something 
ought to be done for the military, however bad their behaviour had 
been. Ordinarily, no provision had been made for men wounded in 
the Company’s service and consequently unfit for duty. The 
Company had suggested that the officers themselves should con- 
tribute to a pension fund, but such a plan was not practicable. Clive 
decided that a legacy left to him by Mir Jafar should be put into a 
fund for the relief of invalid officers and for the widows of those 
killed. With this, his reforms wer-e complete, and the Company’s 
armed forces were set on a firm organizational base which included 
some provision for the welfare of officers and men. 

Clive had finished what he had set out to achieve. The old depres- 
sion returned and he fell ill with fever. He decided that he must 
return to England. 

When Clive sailed from India in January 1767, he left behind him 
the foundations of an empire. There were to be many upheavals 
before a permanent building was erected upon them. The Company 
became insolvent and had to seek aid from the British government. 
It needed another era of reforms and another reformer, Warren 
Hastings, to give coherence and shape to Clive’s visions of empire. 
But the importance of Clive’s ‘victory’ at Plassey is established 
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